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x WE, THE CITIZENS is the first high-school text ever devoted to 
political and civic responsibilities, for young people who within 
a few years will be 21 — a Life-Adjustment-Education text! 


* 


It is a long-needed direct attack on the problem of non-partici- 
pating citizenship. 


* 


The 21 units contain 227 study and activity projects in political 
and civic affairs. 


* 


WE, THE CITIZENS is a practical, objective, “how to do it” 
book. It provides for study of the structure and function of gov- 
ernment through study of the alert, active citizen’s part in govern- 
ment. It is aimed at developing skills in civic participation and atti- 
tudes of civic responsibility. 


ALDRICH-MARKERT 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


| 


1. How to Be a Good Citizen 11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
2. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 
3. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 
4. How to Be Active in Community Better- 14. How to Register and Vote 
ment 15. How to Write to Your Congressman 
5. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citizen 16. How to Vote Taxes 
6. How to Be Active in Community Politics 17. How to Serve on a Jury 
7. How to Be a Worker in Your Political 18. How to Judge Good Local Government 
Party 19. How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 
8. How to Listen to Political Speeches minology 
9. How to Read Political News 20. How to Be an International Citizen 
10. How to Study Platforms 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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The Spirit of Research 


HOMER T. ROSENBERGER 
United States Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


ARISTOTLE TO GALILEO 

Effective research makes progress inevitable. 
The spirit of research has been a motivating 
force for centuries but has languished during 
various periods of history. 

In ancient Greece, through his comprehensive 
and profound writings, Aristotle made numer- 
ous important contributions. He is called “the 
father of knowledge” and is regarded today by 
many philosophers as the greatest thinker of all 
time. Nineteen centuries after Aristotle’s time 
people took for granted what he had written, 
even though he was wrong on some funda- 
mental matters in the area of science. 

Galileo, the great Italian astronomer and 
physicist who lived from 1564 to 1642, had an 
inquisitive mind. He was filled with the spirit 
of research. In his day people thought that a 
heavy object would fall to the earth more 
rapidly than a light object. This seemed reason- 
able and Aristotle had taught that the speed 
of falling objects was in proportion to their 
weight. 

The intellectual curiosity, the spirit of re- 
search, within Galileo prompted him to seek 
for the truth concerning this matter. He simply 
dropped heavy and light objects at the same 
time from the same height to see for himself 
the rate of speed of each. It was a rather simple 
test. He found that all bodies, whether heavy or 
light, fall with equal speed from a given height, 
if allowance is made for the friction of the 
air. By this bit of research he discovered an 
important law of nature, the law of falling 
bodies, and exploded an untrue belief of hun- 
dreds of years’ vintage. 

Galileo was somewhat of a showman. He was 
not satisfied in discovering a truth and in mak- 


ing a simple statement about it. He wanted to 
prove to the professors in the University of 
Pisa, Italy, that Aristotle was wrong. Galileo 
led a crowd of professors and students to the 
Leaning Tower. He climbed up the famous 
tower and released simultaneously two cannon 
balls, one very large and one very small. Both 
reached the ground at the same time, much to 
the surprise of the professors. In spite of this 
clear-cut evidence that Aristotle was wrong 
about the speed of falling bodies, the professors 
claimed that Galileo had used magic and they 
viewed Galileo with suspicion. 

This well-documented incident sounds a bit 
absurd today until we realize that there are 
many time-honored traditions in 1950, the ques- 
tioning of which brings forth sharp rebuke 
from people who are not research-minded. For 
instance, in our methods of selecting prospec- 
tive teachers in the United States why should 
we cling tenaciously to state certification sys- 
tems which put a premium on course completion 
and skip lightly over the candidate’s degree of 
genuine interest in teaching and the extent of 
his or her ability to lead and instruct? 


RESEARCH, FOUNDATION OF PROGRESS 

Research is a thoughtful investigation or ex- 
perimentation designed to revise, confirm or 
supplement accepted conclusions or ideas in 
the light of facts newly discovered. 

In almost every worthy field of human activ- 
ity, progress and efficient operation result 
mainly from the application of the findings of 
research. Stainless steel, Diesel-electric loco- 
motives, jet planes, nylon and the anti-biotics, 
such as penicillin and streptomycin, sprang 
from research. In the field of education, voca- 
tional-interest blanks and personality inven- 
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tories, documentary and other educational 
motion picture films in black and white or in 
natural color, and the techique of analyzing 
group dynamics, also resulted from scientific 
investigation. 

Since progress is desirable, we cannot afford 
to curtail research in industry, or in education. 
We must continue to go forward. As we know 
from repeated observation, we cannot stand 
still. We will go backward if we do not advance. 
Research is the key to progress in education as 
it is in industrial production. 

In the social studies field research must be 
conducted as to: 

1. Content—facts and points of view in the 
social studies field and areas to be in- 
cluded in the social studies curriculum. 

2. Method—methods of organizing and 
teaching the social studies. 

3. Special Problems—such as after school 
hours problems of students, teachers and 
school administrators. 

EXAMINE BEFORE USING 

If we desire to use a method or technique of 
education about which we have heard, or to 
teach a so-called accepted social studies prin- 
ciple, it is wise to trace the method, technique, 
or principle to its source and learn about its 
origin and development. This habit of examina- 
tion and evaluation will tend to: (1) make us 
research-minded, (2) teach us to ferret out 
inferior thinking and shoddy work, and (3) 
increase our faith in that which warrants our 
attention. Furthermore, it will assist in deter- 
mining whether or not the method or technique 
is valid for the use to which we desire to put 
it. 

James Wilson, one of the best educated men 
in colonial America, had an inquiring mind. He 
was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
a leading spirit in the United States Constitu- 
tional Convention, and an Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. As to the 
urgency of examining the work of others before 
depending on it, he stated: 

We now see how necessary it is to lay the 
foundation of knowledge deep and solid. If 
we wish to build upon the foundations laid 
by another, we see how necessary it is cau- 
tiously and minutely to examine them. If they 
are unsound, we see how necessary it is to 
remove them, however venerable they have 


become by reputation; whatever regard may 

have been diffused over them by those who 

laid them, by those who built on them, by 
those who have supported them.’ 

These were not idle words. Wilson made it 
a point to examine “cautiously and minutely.” 
In a day when Sir William Blackstone was a 
towering figure, Wilson challenged his defini- 
tion of law. Today Wilson’s definition is ac- 
cepted ; Blackstone’s is refuted. 

One who has developed the habit of exam- 
ination and evaluation avoids some serious pit- 
falls. In nations where the citizenry is encour- 
aged to be objective there is very little 
danger of minorities causing drastic and swiftly 
moving changes in the form of government and 
way of life. We must avoid blind acceptance of 
both hallowed tradition and new doctrine. In 
connection with each the relevant facts should 
be examined and original thinking, based on 
these facts, should be done. 

Teachers and school administrators, espec- 
ially, should go through this process of examin- 
ing before using. The pertinent facts should be 
sought—facts resulting from research among 
records and from careful observation of con- 
temporary occurrences. In this process of ex- 
amination, teachers and school administrators 
should of course do original thinking. Original 
thought should be used in: (1) planning re- 
search; (2) drawing conclusions from the find- 
ings of the research; and (3) making use of 
the conclusions indicated. 

TRUTH FOR AUTHORITY 

Democracy and sound principles of educa- 
tion both require that leadership rather than 
force be used in dealing with people, that en- 
lightenment rather than a club be used to ac- 
complish results. 

Lucretia Mott, an outstanding American 
social reformer, began her public life as a 
teacher. She lived from 1793 to 1880 and had as 
her motto “Truth for authority, not authority 
for truth.”* This motto epitomizes the very 
spirit of research as it warns against vague 
generalizations and authoritarian statements 
lacking a factual basis. 

It is comparatively easy for a classroom 
teacher to use authority instead of truth on 
occasion. The use of authority instead of truth 
is a situation which needs to be guarded against 
in daily contacts and when writing. The spirit 
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of research requires that one’s authority cannot 
supplant, even temporarily, the facts in the mat- 
ter at hand. Actions and statements have valid- 
ity only when they are true. We have no right 
to use the authority which we may possess to 
distort the truth, or to handle it lightly. 

The spirit of research demands that we con- 
sider impartially all available facts pertaining 
to a matter under consideration, rather than 
act in an arbitrary or in a hasty manner. At 
times this is difficult. Impartial deliberation 
requires ability and willingness to consider 
facts whether or not we agree with the persons 
who present them. Frequently, through con- 
sidering the viewpoints of those with whom 
we do not agree, and the facts which they pre- 
sent, we help to clear our own thinking and 
provide a setting for research. 

CONTINUING NEED FOR RESEARCH 

In education as in other fields there is a con- 
tinuing need for research in order to solve or 
anticipate problems and in order to plan wisely 
for the future. Theoretically, the proper edu- 
cation of youth should solve most social prob- 
lems. Are our public schools, particularly our 
high schools, reasonably successful, or do we 
expect too much of them? Such questions must 
be answered from time to time but can only be 
answered on the basis of research—continuous 
research. 

In 1938 the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association pub- 
lished a remarkable volume entitled The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy. 
The tenor of the book should be a challenge to 
everyone in the social studies field as it empha- 
sizes repeatedly the responsibility to provide 
understanding of basic social problems. 

We are aware of the fact that many changes 
need to be made from decade to decade in our 
educational system in order to keep pace with 
rapidly changing times. So as to know what 
changes to make we need to depend on the re- 
sults of careful research. During the last twenty 
years a number of important studies of sec- 
ondary education have been made by competent 
investigators, with a view to improving Amer- 
ica’s high schools.* These studies have drawn 
some revolutionary conclusions. One of the 
studies, a report entitled What The High 
Schools Ought To Teach, published in 1940 by 
the American Council on Education, stresses 


the importance of the social studies, the diffi- 
culty of teaching in this field, and the need for 
improvement of teaching in it. The following, 
taken from the report, summarizes its point 
of view concerning the social studies: 

The one fact about the social studies that is 
altogether certain is that there must be far 
more instruction in these fields than there has 
been in the past. . . . The obligation of finding 
some way of preparing young people for 
citizenship, for intelligent social attitudes, 
and for effective participation in community 
life has become a public obligation which 
must be met if social chaos is to be avoided.* 


This statement is even more true now than in 


August, 1940, when it was published. 

In the thought-provoking volume entitled 
General Education In A Free Society: Report of 
the Harvard Committee,® one finds many fun- 
damental problems raised which should engage 
the serious consideration of everyone in the 
field of education. One of the many pertinent 
statements in the book is as follows: 

Hence the task of the high school is not 
merely to speed the bright boy to the top. 
It is at least as much (so far as numbers are 
concerned, far more) so to widen the hori- 
zons of ordinary students that they and, still 
more, their children will encounter fewer of 
the obstacles that cramp achievement.® 

How to accomplish this presents in itself a large 
program of research which falls partly in the 
social studies field. 

The section of the Harvard report entitled 
“The Social Studies” offers numerous sugges- 
tions for experimentation and research on the 
part of the school principal and the social 
studies teacher.” 

Two books written in a different vein, and 
published under pseudonyms, are also worthy 
of mention due to their emphasis on a need to 
restudy our objectives and methods of educa- 
tion. These books are entitled respectively The 
Saber-Tooth Curriculum’ and High Schools for 
Tomorrow.® The first is a satire on education. 
It is presented in the form of lectures given by 
a fictitious authority on stone-age education and 
infers that theory and practice in education 
change far too slowly to meet current needs.!° 
In the other book, High Schools for Tomorrow, 
the author contends that ‘we have the parts or 
elements of a fine new educational program but 
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no blueprint for fitting them together,” and 
that, until the plan is secured and generally ac- 
cepted, secondary education cannot reach its 
optimum of effectiveness. 

In his book entitled Behind the Academic 
Curtain, A Guide to Getting The Most Out Of 
College, Archibald MacIntosh, Vice-President 
of Haverford College, shows that approximately 
fifty per cent of the persons who enter college 
in this country withdraw before graduation and 
that academic failure is by far the chief reason 
for this educational loss.!* This is a reflection, 
in large part, on methods of teaching, and on 
guidance service, or lack of it, in both high 
school and college, and poses a problem which 
should receive the careful attention of school 
administrators and social studies teachers. 

We are told that most Americans look on 
education merely in terms of material results. 
Obviously, the social studies teacher must have 
a far broader perspective than material aims 
for education. 

Albert Lynd, in his article entitled “Quackery 
in the Public Schools,” which appeared in the 
March, 1950, issue of The Atlantic Monthly 
would have us believe that the method of train- 
ing and promoting teachers and administrators 
in public schools in the United States is un- 
sound.'® Points of view of this type appearing 
from time to time require the thoughtful con- 
sideration of everyone in the social studies 
field. Determination of degree of accuracy or 
fallacy of such points of view, and improvement 
of the conditions which may prompt them, can 
result from continuous research. 

Points of view, methods, equipment, books 
and space which were suitable fifteen years ago 
for teaching the social studies may or may not 
be suitable today. Methods that are suitable 
now may need tc be changed within the next 
fifteen years. 

What should we teach and how should we 
teach it are problems which have taxed the 
thinking of educators for hundreds of years. 
These basic problems require much research 
in every generation. Today, for instance, should 
television be used extensively in public schools 
in teaching the social studies? There is senti- 
ment in favor of this in the United States Office 
of Education.'* This raises a second funda- 
mental question which requires extensive re- 
search—‘‘How can television be used to greatest 


advantage in teaching the social studies?” The 
research on this question will delve into the 
matter of best utilization of time and money 
available to the schools. 

In order to determine correctly whether or 
not methods in organizing and teaching the 
social studies should be changed, and how they 
should be changed, research must be conducted. 
This research may be of two main types: 

1. It may be elaborate and be performed by a 
full-time research staff composed of persons 
trained to conduct careful studies. The United 
States Office of Education, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the State Department of Education 
in a number of states are in an excellent position 
to carry on extensive research in the social 
studies. 

The research staff of the public school system 
in such cities as New York, New York, Detroit, 
Michigan, Los Angeles, California, Newark, 
New Jersey, Rochester, New York, Cleveland, 
Ohio and Kalamazoo, Michigan, too, are in a 
position to make definitive investigations in the 
social science field. 

2. Research can also be carried on, on a 
different scale, by school administrators and all 
teachers in the social studies field. Through 
their planned observation, in and out of school, 
from day to day of selected items and factors 
vital to the social studies field they can make 
useful contributions. Teachers and adminis- 
trators can discover or prepare reference ma- 
terials for use of students, evaluate appropriate- 
ness of text and reference materials used, and 
devise techniques for presenting social concepts 
which are difficult for students to grasp. 

Although most teachers and school admin- 
istrators have a heavy work load, it is appar- 
ent that some of the very best educational re- 
search being accomplished is done by them, as 
individuals, over and above the requirements of 
a heavy program of school activities. It is desir- 
able that teachers and administrators be re- 
search-minded. They are in daily contact with 
a large body of experimental data pertinent to 
educational problems. 

The carrying on of research by the school ad- 
ministrator can be stimulating to the teachers 
on his staff. The pursuit of a research study by 
a teacher frequently arouses the intellectual 
curiosity of a substantial number of his or her 
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students. The undertaking of a relatively small 
segment of research by a busy teacher or ad- 
ministrator, whose mind is alert, and giving 
attention to the project over a comparatively 
long period of time, rather than attempting to 
complete it quickly, can provide an interesting 
and constructive hobby. 

Both of these types of research—that by the 
full-time staff, and that by the individual schoo] 
administrator or social studies teacher—are 
exceedingly important and should be in opera- 
tion continuously. Both should be carried on 
persistently, and, to some extent, in a planned 
and coordinated way. Both should attack vital 
current problems.'® The researcher, regardless 
of whether a teacher or a member of a full-time 
research staff, should not give up easily nor 
arrive at hasty conclusions after a bit of search- 
ing. Each piece of research should be carried on 
with dogged determination in an attempt to 
find an answer to an important problem.’® 

As one problem is solved by a research group 
or by an individual teacher or school adminis- 
trator another problem should be attacked. The 
findings should be made available readily, 
through publications in this (THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES) and other magazines and in annual 
and special volumes reaching men and women 
in the social science field. Futhermore, studies 
which have been completed and then made 
available, due to their merit, should be used. 
Research should neither be conducted merely 
for its own sake, nor solely for intellectual 
exercise, nor exclusively as a means of earning 
degrees and winning applause. Teachers and 
administrators should take time to apply the 
results of important studies to the classroom 
problems which they face almost daily. 

WHICH IS MORE DANGEROUS, REPRESSION 

OR APATHY? 

It is widely recognized that the heavy hand 
of repression on academic freedom is a serious 
threat to progress. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries uni- 
versities arose because of the growing demands 
in the professions of theology, law, medicine 
and the like, and also because of the knowledge 
resulting from the rediscovery of Aristotle. 

The contest for academic freedom was one of 
the great struggles which was carried on in 
the universities. From the time of their origin, 
the universities contended that a teacher should 


be free to search for and follow the truth where 
he sees it. At different times the patrons who 
contributed toward the support of the universi- 
ties tried to dominate the thinking of those who 
taught. As a result of theological controversies 
and political issues in Europe, the Church and 
rulers made attempts to control the teachings 
of university professors. 

At different times and in various countries, 
academic freedom in universities has ben cur- 
tailed seriously. In Galileo’s time the Church 
looked with disfavor on experimentation and 
objective study. 

In 1808 Napoleon Bonaparte seized control 
of education in France. In that year he estab- 
lished what he called the Imperial University. 
It included the entire system of education in 
France, elementary and secondary schools as 
well as colleges and universities. Napoleon con- 
trolled the curriculum, the appointment of 
teachers, and the payment of salaries in all the 
schools of France. He was not interested in 
education except as it might be used to achieve 
his political aspirations. 

During the middle of the last century, courses 
in history and philosophy were discontinued in 
the University of Paris under the regime of 
Louis Napoleon. Schools in other European 
countries also fared badly from time to time. 

The control of the universities in Germany in 
the 1930’s and early 1940’s by Adolph Hitler, 
the regimentation of the universities in Russia 
by the USSR, and the military domination of 
the higher seats of learnnig in Japan during the 
same period were catastrophic and elicited con- 
demnation from many enlightened parts of the 
world. 

The subtle influence of an apathetic attitude 
toward research and an inclination to take 
things for granted can be an extremely for- 
midable threat to progress. The subtle influence 
of an apathetic attitude on the part of a large 
percentage of teachers and school administra- 
tors operates much more quietly, and perhaps 
just as harmfully, as the heavy hand of repres- 
sion. 

In the field of education we are duty-bound 
to ward off apathy. We must search for the 
facts. We must find the facts as they are, not 
as they seem, or as they are presented to us, or 
as we would like them to be. Investigating to 
find the facts as they are so as to use them to 
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build upon in improving life as we know it— 
that is the spirit of research. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In Galileo’s time the spirit of research was 
at a low ebb. Today research, and the spirit 
which guides it, is the foundation of progress. 

Conditions are changing constantly. This has 
ever been so. In order to keep it up-to-date it is 
necessary to change and modify the views and 
methods which we use. These changes of views 
and methods should be based on facts, on the 
truth. We should procure the pertinent items 
of truth. In most instances this requires re- 
search. 

In the social studies field we should re- 
examine frequently our subject matter empha- 
sis, the teaching methods which are used to 
transmit the subject matter to the student, and 
a variety of special problems facing students, 
teachers and school administrators. After re- 
examining, we must relate what we find to the 
problems in our rapidly shifting environment. 
At all times teachers and school administrators 
must examine anew. The spirit of research re- 
quires that we re-examine the accepted in order 
to determine whether or not it should have 
been accepted and if so to see if it is still 
suitable. 

Extensive study on the part of reputable 
organizations financed to conduct research is 
important, but it should not supplant classroom 
experimentation and other original work on the 
part of the individual teacher and the adminis- 
trator in schools in all parts of the United 
States. 

We must develop the ability to recognize the 
important current problems in the social studies 
field, develop the ability to devise and use in- 
telligent methods to solve those problems, and 
then instead of being apathetic we must meet 
those problems with our best ability and with 
wholeheartedness. This is the spirit of research. 
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“spirit of research.” 

a by Harper and Brothers, New York, 
12 See chapter 5, especially pp. 51 and 68. 

13 Lynd stresses the point that far too much em- 
phasis is placed on the taking of courses in Education. 
This same point was expressed very well approximately 
five months earlier in this magazine (THE SOocIAL 
StupieEs, for October, 1949) by Leonard B. Irwin, Prin- 
cipal, High School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey, in a 
short article entitled “On Taking Courses in Educa- 
tion.” (See pp. 268-270). 

14 Ralph M. Dunbar, “Federal Communications Com- 
mission Hears Plea for Educational Television Chan- 
nels,” School Life (November, 1949). 

15 The section on the social studies (pages 1213-1238) 
of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research (Rev. ed.), 
edited by Walter S. Monroe and published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1950, gives much infor- 
mation as to research which has been done in the social 
studies field, and which yet needs to be carried on. In 
fact that section concludes that much of the research 
in the social studies field has been of questionable value 
and needs to be repeated, and that a great variety of 
— ow should be undertaken. (See especially p. 
16In his article entitled “A Screening Service for 
Social Science Teaching,” published in the October, 
1949, issue of this magazine (THE SocraL Sruptgs), 0. 
M. Dickerson points out that scientific progress in the 
improvement of teaching the social studies has_ been 
almost negligible. He states that to screen scientifically 
the practices in the teaching of the social sciences to 
determine which are sound and which are not, a central 
planning organization will be needed. In the absence of 
such a central organization and the funds which would 
be necessary to operate it, much valuable research can 
be carried on in schools by those administrators and 
social studies teachers who have the vision to select and 
study practical problems arising in their day’s work. 
Through systematic observation and _ rather limit 
record-keeping these persons can arrive at objective 
data which will lead to better teaching and improved 
teaching materials. It is pertinent to ask who is in 4 
better position to get at the heart of the problems of 
the social studies teacher than the intelligent and ob- 
jective teacher who meets those problems continuously? 
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Short Answer Tests in American History’ 


H. M. BoopIsH 


Chairman, Social Studies Department, Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, Philadelphia 


Unit IV—Test A. True or False 


eo eo 8 @ 


eee 


© 


(Follow same directions as in Unit I—Test A) 


Washington was more favorably disposed to the agrarian or farmer interest than 
to mercantile or business interests. 


. The funding of the national debt strengthened the federal government. 


According to Jefferson, the Constitution gave Congress the power to establish the 
First Bank of the United States. 

Americans generally favored the French Revolution. 

The Jay Treaty put an end to the searching of American vessels by the British. 
The Louisiana Purchase added nearly a million square miles to our territory. 

The Alien and Sedition Acts were used to punish editors and foreigners who op- 
posed the Federalists. 

The Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions were in oposition to the Alien and Sedition 
Acts. 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition was encouraged by President Jefferson. 

The Barbary pirates were subdued during the administration of James Madison. 


. The “Chesapeake Affair” revealed our superiority over the British on the sea. 


The Embargo Act was a successful attempt in dealing with the outrages against the 
United States by France and England. 


The War of 1812 proved that it was difficult for the United States to remain neu- 
tral when Europe was at war. 


. Andrew Jackson favored the Second Bank of the United States. 
. Clay’s “American System” favored high tariffs. 
. The Monroe Doctrine was favored by England. 


The Panic of 1837 was caused by Jackson’s issue of the “Specie Circular.” 
The Webster-Hayne Debate was about the subject of federal power and states’ 
rights. 


. Our war with Mexico, according to some historians, was inspired by our desire for 


expansion. 


. President Polk was opposed to the Mexican War. 


Unit I1V—Test B. Matching Test. 


6. 


The 
inet 


Leader of the Federalists 
Leader of the Republicans 
Issued a Doctrine telling Europe that the United 
States is opposed to its interference in South 


(Follow same directions as in Unit I—Test B) 


most influential member in Washington’s cab- a. Thomas Jefferson 

b. James Monroe 

c. Daniel Webster 

d. Alexander Hamilton 
e. John Marshall 

f. 


John Jay 


America. 
The first Chief Justice of the United States 


} This is the second of three sets of tests which cover the field of American history. They are planned to supplement the pamphlet 
Unit Outlines in American History, and together with answer sheets will be reprinted and made available for classroom use. 
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} 
. 6. The political party that favored a strong central a. Republicans | 
government b. Louisiana Purchase 
. 7. The party that favored a strict and narrow inter- c. The Federalists 
pretation of the Constitution d. Protective tariff | 
. 8. Land acquired from France e. Impressment of seamen 
. 9. A tax on imports designed to promote home in- f. Democrats 
dustries g. Indentured servants 
.10. The taking of soldiers off American ships 
..11. First Secretary of State in Washington’s Cabinet a. Daniel Webster 
.12. Sponsor of the First National Bank b. John Adams 
.13. An outstanding Whig Statesman c. Alexander Hamilton 
.14. The first Vice-President d. Thomas Jefferson 
.15. French Minister to the United States e. Edmund Genét 
f. Marquis de Lafayette 
g. John Jay 
.16. Radical leaders in France a. Proclamation of Neutrality | 
.17. Period of anarchy following French Revolution b. Jacobins 
.18. Washington’s hands off policy regarding European ec. Whigs 
War d. Reign of terror 
.19. The discourteous treatment towards American e. “XYZ affair” 
envoys by the French Revolutionary government f. The Hartford convention 
..20. Opposed the war of 1812 and the Louisiana pur- g. The Kentucky and Virginia 
chase Resolutions 
....21. Associated with the “American System” a. John C. Calhoun 
....22. President during the war of 1812 b. John Marshall 
..23. Established the policy of having the Supreme ec. Henry Clay 
Court determine whether laws of Congress were d. John Jay 
constitutional e. James Madison 
....24. A “War Hawk” in the war of 1812 f. James Monroe 
..25. President of the “common people” g. Andrew Jackson 


Unit IV—tTest C. Multiple Choice 


Directions: Each statement or question is followed by two or three possible answers. Select 
the best answer and put its number on the dotted line before each statement. 


Example: 
(1) The first President of the United States was (1) Adams, (2) Washington, (3) Roose- 


velt. 


.... 1. An order issued by President Jackson directing the United States Treasury to accept 

only gold and silver in payment for public lands was known as the (1) specie circular, | 
(2) resumption of specie payment, (3) the crime of 1837. 
A tariff which raised the issue of states’ rights was the (1) Dingley tariff, (2) tariff | 


. 3. 


of 1832, (3) “Tariff of Abominations.” 
The Independent Treasury System was established during the administration of (1) 
Andrew Jackson, (2) Martin Van Buren, (3) James Polk. 

.... 4 The war of 1812 was fought during the administration of (1) Madison, (2) Jefferson, 


(3) Monroe. 


ia 
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20. 


Americans reacted to the Embargo of 1807 (1) favorably, (2) unfavorably, (3) in- 
differently. 

“Old Ironsides” was famous in the (1) Revolutionary War, (2) War of 1812, (3) Mexi- 
can War. 

“The hero of New Orleans” was (1) William Henry Harrison, (2) James Polk, (3) 
Andrew Jackson. 

The Second Bank of the United States was chartered for the years (1) 1816-1836, (2) 
1811-1831, (3) 1820-1840. 

The North and the South disagreed most on (1) tariff, (2) railroad construction, (3) 
treatment of foreign-born citizens. 

The North favored (1) local and state banks, (2) cheap money, (3) a strong national 
bank. 


. During the first quarter of the nineteenth century the country expanded its travel facil- 


ities by the construction of (1) railroads, (2) concrete highways, (3) canals. 


. The state which was an independent republic before entering the union was (1) Texas, 


(2) Florida, (3) California. 


The “Era of Good Feeling” followed the election of (1) Andrew Jackson, (2) Martin 
Van Buren, (3) James Monroe. 


. Very early in the history of our country, it was evident that the East was developing 


into an (1) agricultural center, (2) industrial center. 


. The Spoils System gained most headway beginning with election of (1) John Adams, 


(2) Andrew Jackson, (3) James Monroe. 

The chief agricultural products of the South were (1) cotton and tobacco, (2) rice and 
wheat, (3) tobacco and corn. 

The spirit of liberalism in American democracy came mostly from the (1) South, (2) 
West, (3) East. 


. The beginning of the industrial revolution in the United States gave rise to a (1) nner 


class, (2) mercantile class, (3) farmer class. 


. The beginning of the factory system and the availability of land contributed to a wit 


increase in population through (1) immigration, (2) increased birth rate, (3) de- 
creased death rate. 

The Jacksonian era was most noted for (1) fruitful democratic changes and reform, 
(2) railroad construction, (3) tariff reform. 


Unit V—Test A. True or False 


ee ewe 


ee eee 


(Follow same direction as in Unit I—Test A) 
1. The Civil War was fought mainly over the principle of states’ rights. 
2. The freeing of the slaves greatly improved their lot. 
3. The slave population in the South was about one-third of the total population of 
the South. 
4. All the slaves were mistreated by their southern owners. 
5. The Dred Scott Decision favored the South. 
6. The poor whites and the Negroes of the South got along well together because they 
were both poor. 
7. The Civil War had its roots in conflicting economic interests of the North and 
South. 
8. The basic mode of living in the South was affected very little by the Civil War. 
9. The effects of the Civil War are still evident in present day politics. 
10. The prosperity of the South before the Civil War was based upon slave labor. 
11. The South was better equipped to fight a long war because it could produce all the 
food for its soldiers. 
12. In terms of later historical events, Lincoln’s idealism regarding the handling of the 
South was impractical. 
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In the North, the free Negro had equal status with the white man in all matters, 
. Congress and Lincoln did not agree on the post-war policy toward the South. 
Lincoln favored war with the South mainly because he wanted to preserve the 


Union. 
Popular British feeling favored the South. 


South who started the war. 


Unit V—Test B. Matching Test 


. The Emancipation Proclamation extended the right to vote to Negroes. 
After the Civil War, the Republicans became the dominant political party. 
The bitterness of the South against the North was unfounded because it was the 


The Civil War ended once and for all the problem of states’ rights. 


(Follow same directions as in Unit I—Test B) 


. 1. An abolitionist leader a. John C. Calhoun 

. 2. Author of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill b. Henry Clay 

. 8. Sponsor of the Missouri Compromise of 1820 ce. Abe Lincoln 

. 4. The South’s greatest military figure d. Stephen A. Douglas 

. 5. He lost a senatorial election but later became Pres- e. William L. Garrison 
ident f. Robert E. Lee 

g. Jefferson Davis 

. 6. Southerners who sought their own political ad- a. “Black Codes” 
vancement by posing as friends of the ex-slaves b. “Carpetbaggers”’ 

. 7. Laws passed by the North to control the ex-slaves c. “Scalawags” 

. 8. Northerners who posed as protectors of the d. “Jim Crowism” 
Negroes but who came south to fatten their own e. Freedman’s Bureau 
pockets f. Underground Railroad 

. 9. An organized system of helping Negro slaves to 
escape to the North or to Canada 

.10. Laws passed by the South to prevent the freed 
Negroes from gaining political power 

..11. Wrote a book which incited the North against the a. Andrew Johnson 
evils of slavery b. Jefferson Davis 

.12. Wanted to continue Lincoln’s liberal policy toward c. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
the South d. Clara Barton 

.13. President of the Confederacy e. Lucretia Mott 

.14. Stated that the federal government had no right f. John C. Calhoun 
to interfere with slavery in the territories of the g. Salmon P. Chase 
United States 

.15. First president of the American Red Cross 

.16. A folk song of the Negroes a. Republicans 

.17. A war document that freed the slaves in the rebel- b. Whigs 
lious states c. Negro spiritual 

.18. The political party that won the Civil War d. Emancipation Proclamation 

.19. A_ resolution that prohibited the extension of e. Wilmot Proviso 
slavery in territories to be acquired by war f. Squatter sovereignty 


. The right of the people of a territory to decide 
whether they wanted it to be a free or a slave state 
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_.21. Felt he was commissioned by God to free the slaves 


_,..22. An influential newspaper publisher 
..23. Was impeached but not convicted 
_.24. A famous southern general 


2B. Delivered a famous speech at Gettysburg 


a. Andrew Johnson 

b. Ulysses S. Grant 

ec. John Brown 

d. Horace Greeley 

e. “Stonewall” Jackson 
f. Abe Lincoln 

g. Stephen A. Douglas 


Occupational Orientation through 
Motion Pictures in the Social Sciences 


DoroTHY LEGGITT 
The Wydown School, Clayton, Missouri 


The trend in modern education has been in 
the direction of bringing the efforts of the 
school more closely in touch with the individual 
needs of students. The work of the American 
Youth Commission and of the Life Adjustment 
Association, as well as of other similar organi- 
zations, revolve around that movement. 

The formulation of a well-balanced educa- 
tional plan, on the basis of the individual’s 
needs and the demands of living a normal life, 
helps stabilize each youth and gives balance 
to his efforts. If the individual becomes oriented 
in a constructive direction, his efforts tend less 
and less to center around the temporary, or 
passing, interests, and to move more and more 
along lines of wholesome growth. A major 
function of guidance in this respect is to help 
the student formulate lasting orientation in 
directions which promise the best for his 
welfare. 

How can the teacher most effectively assist 
the student in growing into successful adult- 
hood? Do audio-visual aids offer a solution to 
the problem? A program of utilization of mo- 
tion pictures in orientation at the ninth grade 
level can be constructed by looking at several 
of its phases: 

Orientation in the High School 

The Use of Motion Pictures in an Orienta- 

tion Program 

Selection of Motion Pictures for the Occupa- 

tions Course 


ORIENTATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
More and more, personnel services are made 
available to students at all levels of education. 


The task of guidance is important at this school 
period; and, it should be concerned with the 
students individually. 

Basic Concept of Guidance, A rather thor- 
ough statement of the significance of guidance 
is stated by Chisholm: 

Guidance seeks to have each individual 
become familiar with a wide range of infor- 
mation about himself, his interests, his abil- 
ities, his previous development in the var- 
ious areas of living, and his plans or ambi- 
tions for the future. Guidance then seeks to 
help him become acquainted with the various 
problems of social, vocational and recrea- 
tional adjustment which he faces. On the 
basis of those two types of information and 
the assistance of counselors, each pupil is 
helped to face his problems and make plans 
for their solution. Out of the training and ex- 
perience the individual gets in meeting and 
solving his problems while in school, guid- 
ance aims to develop in him insight into the 
solution of his problems of living as well as 
a creative initiative whereby he will through- 
out life be able to meet and solve his own 
problems adequately.' 


Significance of Guidance at the High School 
Level. There are certain aspects of the school 
and its setting which have a direct bearing on 
the answer to the question: Why is guidance 
necessary? From 1890 to 1950, the high school 
population increased from 203,000 to approx- 
imately 7,000,000 students. With the high in- 
crease, there is in the modern high school prac- 
tically a complete cross-section of society. The 
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secondary school, therefore, is characterized by 
tremendous diversity in the interests and abili- 
ties of the student body. 


The departmental organization is a factor 
in determining the need of students for guid- 
ance. Each pupil regularly enrolls in four 
subjects, each taught by a different teacher 
five hours per week, five days a week, for the 
forty weeks of each school year; he may join 
one or two clubs and perhaps participate in 
other extra-curricular activities. This plan is 
so non-personal that one critic has pointed out 
that education is “a fragment of a teacher ad- 
dressing himself to a fragment of a pupil about 
a fragment of a subject.”” Under such circum- 
stances, a school could come in close contact 
with the students only from these specialized 
academic angles, except for the few who fail 
or become disciplinary problems. Somewhere 
in the modern high school there should be a 
service broad enough to be interested in each 
pupil and his welfare as he faces the problems 
of today and to personalize the traditionally 
non-personal departmental organization of the 
school. 


The expansion of the curriculum has gone 
a long way in providing wholesome educational 
experiences for the wide range of interest and 
ability of the large number of boys and girls 
who attend high school today. Yet there is a 
problem created when the pupil is turned loose, 
unguided, with a modern curriculum of approx- 
imately one hundred courses from which to 
choose four each year for four years in 
succession. 


It is a major duty of the school to afford 
each pupil a type of guidance which will help 
him make his educational career most profit- 
able. Guidance applies to all school work, to 
the extra-curricular as well as the curricular 
activities. The school which provides a cur- 
riculum broad enough to meet the needs of 
all students has made substantial progress. 
However, curriculum revision itself can at 
best make possible the achievement of the 
objectives of modern education. There re- 
mains the task of having each student ac- 
tually get the type of experience, in harmony 
with his needs, which a modern secondary- 
school makes possible. The guidance program 
seeks to accomplish this task.? 


An Educational Plan. There are three parts 
to a complete educational plan: the objectives, 
or goals, the route to the realization of those 
goals, and the integration of the educational 
plan into a well-balanced working whole. Two 
major types of benefits to be derived from the 
student’s use of n educational plan should be 
kept in mind by the guidance officials and the 
students. The first of these benefits accrues to 
the student himself and the second to society 
as a whole. 


Orienting the Student. The trend in orienta- 
tion is to encourage and to help each student 
evaluate his relation to the objectives of suc- 
cessful living. The educational plan stabilizes 
youth and gives balance to his efforts. Once 
the individual is oriented, his efforts tend to 
move along lines of wholesome growth. A major 
function of guidance is to help the student form 
orientation in these directions: personal, so- 
cial, educational, vocational, and civic. 


The orientation program is peculiar to ninth 
grade. The duty of the faculty is to render 
service in the form of guidance to each indi- 
vidual. Objectives for this plan should be 
formulated. Then each student must come to 
possess goals. Through the homeroom, the 
group-guidance class, counseling, and other 
avenues, guidance officials should carry out 
their responsibility. The personal data needed 
includes: 


1. General Data—information that will be 
helpful in locating the individual and in 
making contacts with those who have 
responsibility for him. 

2. Physical Data—information concerning 
the individual’s health and physical char- 
acteristics, 

3. Psychological Data — information con- 
cerning the individual’s mental charac- 
teristics such as intelligence, special apti- 
tudes and limitations, and personality 
traits. 

4. Social Environment Data—information 

concerning home and other social en- 

vironment conditions and factors that in- 
fluence or seem likely to influence the in- 
dividual in his vocational plans. 

Achievement Data —information  con- 

cerning what the individual has done 

both in school] and outside of it. 
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6. Data—concerning the individual’s educa- 

tional and vocational plans.* 

Methods Used in Orienting Students. What 
methods can be used in developing an informed 
student body? The choice of techniques will 
depend upon the needs of the students and the 
scope of the guidance program. Some methods 
that may be used are these: 

Printed and Mimeographed Materials: The 
handbook, local bulletins, school news- 
papers, college catalogues, books on orien- 
tation 

Visual and Auditory Aids: Motion pictures, 
flat pictures, charts, exhibits, projection 
slides, strip films, museums 

Verbal Material: Discussion, committee re- 
port, dramatization, lectures or talks, con- 
ference, interview 

Observation and Visitation: School trips, 
visits to school 

Experience or Contact: Classwork, extra- 
curricular activities, vocational experi- 
ences, experiences outside of school 

Organization: Information on types of 
schools, curriculum offerings 

The task in the planning of an orientation 
program in guidance is, first, to select from 
among all possible orientation methods those 
particular ones which are usable in a school. 
Second, it is necessary to organize these into 
a systematic program. 


USE OF MOTION PICTURES IN AN 
ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


General Values. The general values of the use 
of motion pictures in the social situation are 
described by Devereaux: 

Continued analysis and investigation may 
discover the significant contributions in 
bringing social studies representations of 
life-situations from all over the world, the 
materials from which thinking will proceed. 
In this modern, complex social order our 
citizens must have knowledge in vast ac- 
counts. The years are too few. The art of 
reading is a slow device for discovering 
about the world and for learning to solve 
problems. If the motion picture presents a 
vivid picture of a situation in a few mo- 
ments, the social studies teacher is provided 
with new opportunities for presenting the 
dynamic social forces operating in life. The 


teacher then may give his time to the dis- 

cussion of the problems that arise in the 

organization and appraisal of this knowl- 
edge.* 

Motion Pictures in the Educational Process. 
Materials for use in education should be ones 
that give real meanings to verbal concepts. It 
has been shown that the motion picture is not 
only a medium for disseminating information 
but that it is also a potential medium for de- 
veloping insights, attitudes, emotions, func- 
tional relations, and adjustments.® Certain val- 
ues in motion picture instruction are in the 
development of desired responses; these have 
been described as: 

(a) initial learning of factual material, (b) 

developing thought and reason, (c) learning 

relationships, (d) permanence of learning, 

(e) developing habits and skills, (f) devel- 

oping descriptive and explanatory processes, 

(g) developing imagination, and (h) de- 

veloping interest® 

Motion Pictures in an Orientation Program. 
Specific advantages in using films in an orienta- 
tion program can be added to the broad benefits 
mentioned above, especially in its occupational 
phase. Although one of the best methods of 
studying an occupation is to visit the worker 
at his place of business, its use is limited be- 
cause of the disadvantages connected with the 
trip. Likewise, it is often impossible to secure 
speakers who are prepared to talk to students 
concerning occupations. Thus, the talking pic- 
ture offers possibilities in rounding out a pro- 
gram. If the pictures are prepared under the 
supervision of those who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the problems of guidance and if 
proper interpretations of the pictures are 
made, the program will be worthwhile. 


Some of the advantages stated by Cochran 
and Hartley are: motion pictures provide a 
emphasis to important factors”; also, in mo- 
tion pictures “meaning not apparent to the 
in this way to “eliminate distractions and give 
them”; and they can “present a selective pat- 
tern of situations or events”; it is also possible 
casual observer may be brought into bold 
terms,””? 

Limitations exist in the use of motion pic- 
tures in the occupational guidance of students.*® 
A film may portray a biased viewpoint in its 
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picture or in its commentary, and it may be 
too extensive in its scope. Due to the short 
history of the film in the occupational field, 
there are not enough films available. 

Using Motion Pictures in Orienting Ninth 
Grade Students in their Occupational Choice. 
“Occupations,” in the ninth grade of the high 
school, are primarily the concern of the coun- 
selor and of the teacher of the course in vo- 
cations. A program for the former would con- 
sist of testing and of counseling. Besides the 
they are “able to show processes in slow mo- 
“stress essential elements, directing the eye to 
tion, close-ups, and different angles”; they can 
“close approximation to the actual situation” ; 
general data previously cited, there would be 
an interest inventory test showing the pupil 
interest in occupations, in subject matter areas, 
etc. In fact, the data from the whole testing 
program would prove significant. 

The teacher of vocational civics would be 
interested in fields of occupations and in the 
analysis of an occupation. A student in the oc- 
cupational study class would have the assist- 
ance of the counselor. Teachers of other sub- 
jects might desire to advise their students in 
such a subject-matter field. 


SELECTION OF MOTION PICTURES 
FOR THE OCCUPATIONAL COURSE 


Procedure in Selection. The use of a certain 
procedure in selecting films makes the process 
accurate, economical, and complete. One pro- 
cedure is the following: 

1. Card File 

Each card should carry the name of the 
film and essential information as _ to 
sources, running time, and type of film. 
Special items (when they are given) 
should be noted. 

2. Catalogues and Directories 

A list of sources should be made, and they 
should be searched for films suitable to 
the program. 

3. Descriptions of Films 

The film descriptions should be studied 
and evaluated as to the requirements. 

4. Examination of Appraisal 

The descriptions should be examined to 
determine the degree to which they sat- 
isfy the criteria for appraisal. 

5. Selection for all Phases of Orientation 


The listings should be searched to find 
films depicting varied phases of orienta- 
tion. 

6. Selection for all Phases of Occupational 

Study 

7. Choice of Films for Previewing 
The list of films decided upon should be 
longer than a list that will satisfy the 
program. 

Sources of Film Recommendations. These 
general catalogues and directories serve as 
guides in film selection: 

Educational Film Guide 

Educators Guide to Free Films 

Films for Ciassroom Use 

1,000 and One 

Selected Educational Motion Pictures 
Lists appear in most of the educational period- 
icals. Indexes classify the titles differently, but 
usually the headings for orientation are: social 
studies, vocational education, occupations, hv- 
man relations, and specific subjects. 

From these sources (1) a list of films is 
secured, (2) classifications are made, and (3) 
information about each film is noted. The ten- 
tative groups for an orientation program may _ 
be: assembly and small group types (classroom 
or special interest group), overview or special 
purpose films, and homeroom and occupational 
uses, The information given provides ideas, 
usually detailed accounts, as to the content of 
the film, ranking, production data, etc. A list 
of films for previewing is resultant. 

Appraisal Criteria. If motion pictures are to 
be used in the school for educational purposes, 
criteria should be set up for judging them. 
What are the criteria for use in the selection 
of such films? Five criteria applicable to the 
use of films in the classroom have been formu- 
lated: 

1. Is the picture authentic? Is it true? 

2. Is the content of the picture related ob- 
viously and definitely to the purpose of | 
the learning situation in which the film 
is to be used? 

3. Are the levels of difficulty, the psycho- 
logical approach and the development of 
the picture appropriate for the maturity 
level of the pupils to whom it will be 
shown? 

4. Does the picture adequately exploit the 
medium? 
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5. Is the film technically and esthetically 
satisfactory 

Criteria for the Appraisal of Motion Pictures 

Concerning Occupational Orientation. In using 
films as a medium in occupational guidance, it 
is important to judge the merit of the films. 
Special criteria for this purpose are presented : 

1. Is the occupation truly and adequately 
presented ? 

2. Does the film present a general overview 
of the occupational field? 

3. Does the film portray the environment in 
which the occupation takes place? 

4. Is the vocation presented in terms of 
“life work’? 

5. Does the film present something of the 
social and home life of the worker? 

6. Are emotional attitudes toward the oc- 
cupation affected in a desirable or un- 
desirable manner? 

7. Could the film be used to initiate dis- 
cussion? 

8. From the point of view of occupational 
content, could it be recommended to a 
young person interested in one of the oc- 


cupations portrayed? 

9. Is information given concerning native 
and acquired qualifications needed for 
the vocation? 

10. Is any information given about the nature 
and cost of preparation for the vocation? 

11. Is information given concerning the 
supply of and demand for workers in the 
occupation? 


1 Leslie L. Chisholm, Guiding Youth in the Secondary 
School (New York: American Book Company, 1945), 


2 Ibid., p. 20. 


3 George E. Myers, Principles and Techniques of Vo- 
cational Guidance (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1941), p. 167. 

' Frederick L. Devereaux, The Educational Talking 
Picture (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1935), p. 12. 

5 Charles F. Hoban, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. 
Zisman, Visualizing the Curriculum (New York: The 
Cordon Company, 1937), pp. 938-94. 

6 Ibid., p. 1138. 

7 Blake Cochran and William H. Hartley, “Let the 
Movies Be Your Guide,” The School Executive (Janu- 
ary, 1940), pp. 16-17. 

5 Gigi Levinson, “Motion Pictures Containing Occu- 
pational Information,” The Educational Screen, XIX 
(May, 1940), pp. 190-191. 

® Stephen M. Corey and V. C. Arnspiger, “What Are 
Good Classroom Pictures?” Nations Schools, XXXVI 
(August, 1945), pp. 52-53. 


An Experiment with 
the Problem Method in College History 


MARVIN WACHMAN 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 


Like teachers who have gone before and like 
most who will follow in the future, we of the 
present tend to teach as we have been taught. 
The writer has been no exception to the rule. 
Having been exposed, both in his undergrad- 
uate and graduate training, almost exclusively 
to the lecture method supplemented by text- 
book readings, he logically and easily turned 
to this method when he began his own college 
teaching career. Recently, spurred by the grow- 
ing wave of methodological experimentation 
and encouraged by the wealth of current pub- 
lished materials on teaching method, the writer 
experimented in a course in “Twentieth Cen- 
tury United States History” with a teaching 
technique that has been used effectively on the 
secondary level: the problem method. 


At the first class meeting several possible 
plans for conducting the course were discussed. 
The instructor, warned by colleagues that 
students would rebel against any variation 
from the lecture method, was frankly surprised 
when the class agreed that the problem ap- 
proach to the study of American History 
offered the greatest challenge to them. As an 
amendment to this approach they requested a 
preliminary series of lectures dealing with a 
review of antecedents, from the Civil War to 
the turn of the century, to provide ample prep- 
aration time for those students who were to 
present the earliest problems. A number of 
readings were suggested by the teacher and 
each student was instructed to come to the next 
class session prepared to select the most im- 
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portant problems posed within the historical 
framework of the course. 

The second class session was one of the most 
lively in the instructor’s experience, as all of 
the students were ready, willing, and able to 
defend the inclusion of their selections in the 
syllabus for the term. A committee of tour 
volunteers met with the instructor that evening 
and made a final selection of ten problems 
which were reworded, mimeographed, and dis- 
tributed to the class at the next meeting. With 
twenty students in the class, it was agreed that 
two should be assigned to each problem. 

The list of problems finally arrived at read 
as follows: 

1. American Foreign Policy at the Turn of 
the Century—Imperialism or Manifest 
Destiny? 

2. Theodore Roosevelt—Liberal or Oppor- 
tunist? 

3. The Muckrakers—Headline Hunters or 
Fighters for the General Welfare? 

4. United States’ Entrance into World War 
I—Avoidable or Unavoidable? 

5. Woodrow Wilson—lIdealist or Realist? 

6. Post-War Domestic Problems—Solved 
or Bungled? 

7. The Twenties—Triumph of Free Enter- 
prise or Decay of Bourgeois Society? 

8. The Great Depression—Natura!l Move- 
ment of Business Cycle or Business- 
men’s Failure? 

9. The New Deal—Revolution or Evolu- 
tion? 

10. World War II—A New Fight against 

Tyranny or the Continuation of World 
War I? 


Having discussed the problems and thought 
about them for several days, each student made 
his choice with a minimum of delay and diffi- 
culty. 


From this organizing phase of the course 
the class proceeded to the systematic study of 
twentieth century America. The instructor, as 
requested, lectured for seven class sessions in 
an informal manner on the background of the 
twentieth century and on the events of the 
century up to our entrance into World War I. 
The remainder of the term was taken up pri- 
marily with student presentations of the two 
sides to each problem. 


In advance of every presentation each pair 
of students discussed problem, bibliography, 
and possible techniques of performance with 
the instructor. Generally, this was done in an 
informal atmosphere at the instructor’s home, 
Originality and clarity of presentation were 
stressed. 

Various techniques were used by the two- 
student teams. The lawyer-judge technique, 
with the instructor acting as robed judge and 
with various students serving as witnesses, 
jury, court clerk, etc., was attempted; the reg- 
ular debate technique with rebuttal was also 
used, as was the lecture method with the class 
entering into the discussion after the lectures, 
Maps, diagrams, old newspapers and pictures 
were used by some teams. Many of the pairs 
also distributed in advance outlines and other 
materials so that the class might be able to 
follow the discussion easily. 


Interspersed with the student performances 
were further discussions of the problems mod- 
erated by the instructor; occasionally a lecture 
was given or a discussion held on a topic link- 
ing two problems or serving as a background 
for one which was to be offered the following 
day. For example, the day before the problem 
“United States’ Entrance into World War I— 
Avoidable or Unavoidable?” was given, the in- 
structor led a discussion on the European back- 
ground to the war. 


It might here be stated that the instructor 
sometimes found it very difficult to let the stu- 
dents do the talking. In fact, in looking back 
upon the term one of the most stimulating ex- 
periences for the teacher was in analyzing his 
own response to the students’ increased activity 
in the classroom. 


At times, he was ready to give up the experi- 
ment. For example, after the first problem 
presentation the instructor requested construc- 
tive criticism of the student contributions and 
of the plan in general. Immediately the stu- 
dents, most of whom were seniors or graduate 
students, pounced on their classmates and on 
the method in general, indicating their pref- 
erence for an instructor-centered procedure. 
Fortunately, it was impractical to abandon the 
plan at this time and a lengthier trial was pos- 
sible. The hypercritical attitude of the stu- 
dents at this discussion convinced the instruc- 
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tor that there was value in the experimental ap- 
proach if only to jar the students from com- 
placently accepting a “spoon-feeding” system 
as the only and best system for their educa- 
tional experience. 

In talking with the students individually it 
was easy to ascertain at least four reasons for 
opposition to the experimental approach, First, 
there were those who were accustomed to lec- 
tures by faculty and who felt that chese lec- 
tures were the simplest and/or the most prof- 
itable sources of information and ideas. Then, 
there were those who became frightened as the 
date of their own presentation loomed and who 
then joined the opposition, hoping that the 
whole thing would be called off before they had 
to appear before the entire class (yes, this atti- 
tude still prevails in upper class college 
courses!). Thirdly, there were some who could 
not accustom themselves to the lack of “truth” 
and of “definite, dependable, factual” interpre- 
tation of events and of individuals. The prob- 
lem method with its dichotomies was too much 
for those who wanted a definite body of fact 
and who desired a dictatorial situation where 
the “truth” would be handed down to them 
from above. Of course, one of the main func- 
tions of the course was to uproot this notion of 
“truth” in historical interpretation. Lastly, 
some opposed the method simply because they 
lacked respect for the abilities of their fellow 
students and confidence in the accuracy of the 
reports. This manifested itself in the extreme 
lengths to which criticism would sometimes be 
carried, with the use of adjectives such as 
“boring,” “terrible,” ‘‘too long,” “useless,” etc. 
The often accepted notion that one learns best 
from nis peers received a temporary shattering 
blow from these criticisms. 

Fortunately, as the term progressed, the 
presentations improved greatly from all points 
of view. Consequently, satisfaction with the 
course and the method increased to a great 
extent and sometimes criticism even gave way 
to admiration or awe. The students were mu- 
tually impressed with the outlines and anno- 
tated bibliographies of each report. These were 
polished up after the oral presentations, mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to members of the 
class. This occasioned feelings of pride and 
accomplishment, and gave all students handy 
reference material for the course. 


By the end of the term, attitudes had obvi- 
ously changed, but there were still mixed feel- 
ings about the course and its method. In order 
to make some sense out of these feelings and 
to get comments for use in the future, the in- 
structor submitted an opinion survey to the 
class. Since this was an anonymous, free re- 
sponse survey, and since the students knew that 
the instructor considered the semester’s ap- 
proach experimental, there was no reason for 
them to be either overly critical or laudatory 
in their responses. The survey was not intended 
to result in a finite statistical analysis. 

In general, there was no specific attempt to 
structure the questions to a single theme. How- 
ever, the students interpreted them in a man- 
ner which set the lecture method against the 
problem method. Consequently, the question- 
naires were first read by the instructor in en- 
tirety to determine which method was pre- 
ferred by the student for interest, for provid- 
ing an atmosphere in which historical knowl- 
edge might be increased, and for other perti- 
nent benefits. Seventeen of the twenty students 
in the class filled out and returned the anony- 
mous opinion survey, with nine showing a 
definite preference for the problem method, 
four indicating a definite preference for the 
lecture approach, and four seeing values in 
both methods and unwilling to choose between 
them. 

This response does not mean that those who 
preferred the techniques used in the course 
were uncritical of it, Criticism came from this 
group as well as from those preferring other 
methods; in fact, constructive criticism in the 
nature of suggestions for improving the course 
came most often from the former group. 

Among the suggestions and criticisms was 
one in which six students agreed that there 
should be more frequent evaluation of progress, 
The written examinations were limited to two 
on the last two days of classes, one covering the 
problems presented in class, and the other cov- 
ering general historical trends in the twentieth 
century. Several criticized the textbook which 
was used for common reading in the course. 
Three students felt that more time should have 
been allotted to discussion, and several students 
suggested that less frequent two-hour sessions 
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be used with the problem method in order that 
oral presentation of a problem and full dis- 
cussion might be held on the same day. 


The greatest amount of criticism was di- 
rected at the quality of some of the presenta- 
tions. Almost every student felt that the major 
weakness in the course was in the personal 
weakness of the students. Nine people admon- 
ished, “Do not allow anyone to read a report to 
the class.” Three others suggested that outlines 
of topics be uniformly distributed in advance 
of each oral presentation. 


On the positive side every student returning 
the survey insisted that he had “expended more 
personal effort in this course” than if it had 
“been presented in the traditional manner.” 
Most felt that greater motivation was the 
reason for this, but one person questioned the 
end for which he had expended this effort. Most 
students also felt that they had gained more 
than the usual amount of insight into the trends 
of the period, although they admitted to less 
factual knowledge. Several, in making the lat- 
ter admission, maintained that the usual detail 
was not long retained anyway, and so of ques- 
tionable importance. 


In regard to values “other than historical 
knowledge” gained from the course, all com- 
mented on the valuable speaking experience 
received. One person stated that in his mind 
the course was as much a public speaking 
course as a history course. Several felt that 
prospective teachers were benefited particu- 
larly by the experience before the class and by 
the exposure to various types of reports. A 
few saw most value in the research experience 
and in the opportunity to delve deeply into one 
facet of history. The opportunity to work 
closely with a fellow student was prized by 
some. Others added to “values gained” such 
items as knowledge about court procedures. 
Most maintained that they had developed more 
acute powers of critical analysis; they felt 
better able to evaluate arguments, analyze their 
own presuppositions, and assess the position 
and presentation of another person, Moreover, 
many felt that the development of these abili- 
ties would be particularly helpful to them as 
citizens and voters. The results of the opinion 
survey were somewhat surprising, particularly 
after the extreme criticism at the beginning of 


the course and after the timidity and fear with 
which some students approached their persona] 
appearances before the class. 


It was especially gratifying to the teacher 
to become better acquainted with the students 
than is usually possible in ordinary classes. 
The survey clearly demonstrated that the stu- 
dents gained respect for each other by the end 
of the term. They were still critical of one 
another, but the criticism had taken a construc- 
tive bent whereas earlier it had been almost 
entirely destructive. A similar change in the 
instructor’s attitude might be noted. At the 
beginning of the course he felt that anything 
worthwhile being stated in the class came from 
him, and that his lectures and talks were the 
strongest parts of the course. By the end of 
the term, the instructor felt that the weakest 
parts of the course were those in which he had 
done the talking, and the strongest parts were 
those in which class participation was greatest! 
The truth is that both the class and the teacher 
were guilty of setting their sights too high at 
the onset. Since the students were unaccus- 
tomed to the method (and students are usually 
more conservative than teachers about new 
techniques), there was bound to be a feeling 
of uncertainty which was reflected in dissatis- 
faction. It seems clear that the method should 
prove even more successful as students and 
teacher gain experience with it. It also seems 
that positive guidance by an instructor is par- 
ticularly important with this technique and 
especially essential when it is being tried for 
the first time. 


The grasp of historical trends as indicated 
in the survey was clearly borne out in the final 
examinations. Likewise, the instructor feels 
that a good understanding of the contemporary 
scene was reached through the technique of 
study used. There was considerable emphasis in 
the reports and discussions on drawing con- 
trasts and parallels between the past and 
present and indicating the origins of current 
situations. An appreciation of some cof the 
human problems involved in history also mani- 
fested itself on the examinations; this was to 
be expected since biographical material was 
extensively used. 


One of the serious shortcomings of the course 
may have been its failure to provide a contin- 
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uous story for the students. On the other hand, 
no student noted this shortcoming, and those 
who conscientiously did the general reading 
suggested by the instructor undoubtedly satis- 
fied this condition. With the emphasis on stu- 
dent participation other benefits derived from 
a lecture course may have been slighted. In 
general, it seems that the course contained both 


the merits and the faults of those courses pe- 
culiarly concerned with student-centered edu- 
cation. In particular it seems that by studying 
history in this manner the students gained 
much of value which they could not have ob- 
tained from the same course taught in the tra- 
ditional way. 


Some Lessons About Tolerance 
from the Past 


Erasmus of Rotterdam and Nicholaus Clenardus 


ELISABETH FEIST HIRSCH 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 


It was in the sixteenth century, the age not 
only of the marvel of the maritime discoveries 
but also of an intellectual crisis caused by the 
religious revolution, that people were concerned 
about religious tolerance for the first time in 
modern history. Like the unfortunate witnes- 
ses of the two world wars in the twentieth 
century, the generation that lived at the dawn 
of our modern age experienced the clash of 
two opposed spiritual ideals. In the Middle 
Ages, people had willingly accepted the relig- 
ious guidance of the Catholic Church. In the 
course of a slow process which came to a de- 
cisive point when the Renaissance, Humanism 
and the Reformation had developed into strong 
movements, the Church found herself faced 
with serious spiritual rivals. By the middle of 
the sixteenth century the battle between the 
“old” and the “new” world-outlook was in full 
swing. However, in the midst of ardent polem- 
ics between the opposed religious tendencies 
many voices were heard on both sides which 
defended the cause of reconciliation and toler- 
ance. Though their warnings were unheeded 
when Europe went through a wave of persecu- 
tion in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
their teachings were not lost. Any discussion 
of tolerance in the following centuries has to 
take into consideration the arguments brought 
forth by the “fathers” of liberal thinking in the 
sixteenth century. 

The new spirit of tolerance came as a result 
of the humanist movement. Of special impor- 
tance for our discussion were the so-called re- 


ligious humanists who used their knowledge of 
ancient languages for a better understanding 
of religious problems. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century Erasmus of Rotterdam was 
the adored leader of this enlightened group. 

Thanks to an enormous intellectual energy, 
Erasmus won for himself the position of the 
“prince of humanists” in spite of difficult ori- 
gins. Honors were heaped upon him by emper- 
ors, kings, popes, cardinals and scholars all 
over Europe, all of whom considered him the 
“light” of their troubled times. One admirer 
could not find any better expression of Eras- 
mus’ tremendous influence over other minds 
than to compare it with the power of the River 
Nile, which showed a splendid abundance over 
the earth wherever its waters went. Erasmus 
was able to impress deeply the great men of his 
age like Luther, Calvin, Loyola and Rabelais, 
who read his writings with enthusiasm. The 
famous painters Diirer and Holbein were in- 
spired to paint him. 

After his mother and father had died, Eras- 
mus, still a youth, was put in a monastery in 
his native Holland by his guardians. He did not 
find the restricted life of a monk to his taste 
and developed an early desire for independence 
and intellectual freedom. In order to be able 
to escape the walls of the cloister he accepted 
a position as secretary to the Bishop of Cam- 
brai. Though he was ordained as priest in 1492, 
he managed to enroll as a student at the Sor- 
bonne in 1495; there he received the degree of 
bachelor of theology in 1498. 
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Erasmus won early praise for his perfection 
in Latin and his thorough knowledge of the 
classic Roman authors. But since his interest 
soon included the Christian fathers, besides 
the profane writers, he found it necessary to 
study Greek, a language in which he displayed 
outstanding accomplishments. 

The change in Erasmus in his study, from 
profane to religious problems, occurred under 
the influence of his two English friends John 
Colet and Thomas More. He had met them on 
his first visit to England in 1499 when he had 
joined the circle of the so-called Oxford re- 
formers. In addition, the simple religious de- 
votion of the German mystics was greatly 
admired by Erasmus. In his Handbook of the 
Christian Knight, published in 1503, he boldly 
rejected the blind adoration of the Saints and 
what he considered the empty ceremonies of 
the Catholic Church. Erasmus warned the 
“Christian knight” that no rites or dogmas 
would bring an inner religious experience but 
only a contemplation of the life of Christ and 
a sincere consideration of his teachings as set 
forth in the Sermon on the Mount. Many years 
before Luther was to appear on the scene, the 
humanist from Rotterdam had already voiced a 
most revolutionary thought in regard to a true 
religious life which found a ready ear among 
his contemporaries. Erasmus, however, had at 
his command a much stronger weapon with 
which he was able to strike a blow at the tra- 
ditional outlook of the Catholic Church. 

As a student in Paris, Erasmus had already 
come into contact with the outstanding literary 
achievements of the Platonic Academy in 
Florence, which made a new and most im- 
portant attempt to combine philosophy and 
theology. But it was largely due to the pressure 
exerted by the English humanists Colet and 
More that he settled down to a thorough study 
of the works of one of the most outstanding 
members of the Platonic Academy: Pico della 
Mirandola. Erasmus had discovered in Pico a 
mind similar to his own. Like the Italian phil- 
osopher, the Dutch scholar found the time ripe 
for a reconciliation between reason and faith. 
The Platonic Academy had contributed its 
share to the development of the “new” spirit. 
But thanks to Erasmus’ efforts, the new age 
was to become a realtiy. It was he who applied 


the new method to the subject which needed it 
most: the Holy Scriptures. 

In 1516 Erasmus had published his New 
Testament in Greek. Not only did he question 
the authenticity of the Vulgate, but he also 
added critical comments of his own, which op- 
posed the interpretation offered by the Latin 
version. Erasmus had dared to apply reason 
to the understanding of the Holy Scriptures. 
The frail scholar, who had many worries about 
his weak physique, had given to his generation 
a message great enough to survive many cen- 
turies and to be of major importance also 
for our times: that the intellect should play its 
part in matters of faith. Erasmus had opened 
the door to a free discussion of religious ques- 
tions one year before Luther posted his famous 
ninety-five theses on the doors of the church 
in Wittenberg. 

Luther’s new religion was, of course, a more 
effective means to destroy the unity of the 
Catholic world than Erasmus’ criticism of 
dogmas and doctrines cherished by Rome. On 
the other hand, Protestantism had shown, in 
the course of its development to a national re- 
ligion, that it was unable to draw all the conse- 
quences from an intellectual revolution which 
it had in a way completed. It was left to the 
humanist from modest Holland to understand 
more deeply and clearly than any of the pas- 
sionate reformers that the religious situation 
of his times called for a new concept of spiritual 
freedom. He was helped to gain this insight by 
an innate love of personal liberty and intellec- 
tual independence. Moreover, Erasmus was 
determined to live a life of inner freedom ac- 
cording to his convictions. 

The famous scholar, who received many 
offers for a life-time position, from universities 
as well as from high personalities in Church 
and State did not accept any of them. Erasmus’ 
constant changes from one country to another 
were caused by his desire to keep his freedom. 
England was perhaps the country best suited 
to his tastes. He had found there a most stim- 
ulating scholarly atmosphere and dear friends 
with whom he had a rare exchange of ideas. 
He was also offered a professorship of divinity 
at Cambridge. He took several trips across the 
channel to England, where he wrote some of his 
most successful books. But when the tyranny 
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Topic T 10. Intercolonial Wars 1689-1763 


STUDY OUTLINE 


1. Location and Extent of American Colonies of Spain, 
France, and England, in 1689 


g. European Wars, 1689-1748: Louis XIV’s wars with 


Dutch; English Revolution of 1688; War of Spanish 
Succession; commercial rivalry between England and 
Spain, and War of Jenkin’s Ear; War of Austrian 
Succession 

3. Parallel Wars in America, 1689-1748 

a. Causes: the European wars; colonial rivalries on 
the fishing banks, along the Maine coast, on the 
Carolina frontier, and in the West Indies 

b. General military policy of the 

1) French: border warfare, with Indian allies; no 
serious attacks on principal English towns 
2) English: combined military and naval attacks 
on French maritime provinces F 
3) Spanish: attacks on southern English colonies 
and arousing of Indians ‘ 
ec. Principal events of wars in America: King Wil- 
liam’s War, 1689-1697; Queen Anne’s War, 1702- 
1713; King George’s War, 1744-1748 

d. Results: 

1) By Treaty of Utrecht, 1713: cession of Acadia, 
Newfoundland, and Hudson Bay country to 
England; trading rights in Spanish colonies 

2) By Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748: France 
regained Louisbourg 

3) Frontier massacres along northern and south- 
ern borders 

4) Development of colonial military organization 

4. French and Indian War (abroad, the Seven Years’ 

War), 1754-1763 

a. How colonial rivalries affected French, Spanish, 
and English policies in Europe 

b. The colonial causes for war; importance of Ohio 
Valley to French and English—should English be 
kept east of the mountains? 

ec. Comparison of French and English colonies in 

population, military strength, location of forts 

French posts coveted by English 

Albany Congress and its plan of union, 1754 

Early failures of the English, 1754-1757 

. Political change in England: William Pitt in 
power; military successes after 1757; England 
emerges as major colonial and world power 

h. Treaty of Paris, 1763: acquisitions by England 
and Spain and downfall of French colonial empire 

i. Terms of royal proclamation, 1763; why settle- 
ment in newly acquired lands was barred 

Pontiac’s conspiracy; quelled by British troops 

. General results of the war: French losses in 

America freed colonists from need of English 


Rm? 


protection; colonists gained military experience; 


colonial opposition to royal attitude toward newly 
acquired lands; English now felt need for 
stronger control of colonies 


AIDS TO LEARNING 

AUDIO-VISUAL 

Colonial Expansion (16 mm. sound film; 11 min.). En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Gateway to the West (36 min.) and Wolfe and Mont- 
calm (45 min.) (both 16 mm. silent films). Chronicles 
of America Photoplays, by Yale University Press 

Benjamin Franklin’s Albany Plan (16 mm. sound film; 
9 min.). Academic Film Co., Inc., 113 W. 42 Street, 
New York 19 

Cadillac’s Village (filmstrip). The Audio-Visual Mater- 
ials Consultation Bureau, Wayne University 

The English Settlements and Colonial Conflicts, 1620- 
1763 (filmstrip). Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

England Conquers New France (filmstrip). Curriculum 
Service Bureau for International Studies, Inc. 

Northwest Passage; Allegheny Uprising (filmstrips). 


Pictorial Events 

Struggle for the Continent (26 slides). The Pageant of 
America Lantern Slides, by Yale University Press 

HISTORIES 

J. T. Adams, Provincial Society; H. I. Priestley, The 
Coming of the White Man (A History of American 
Life, vols. 1, 3) 

C. M. Andrews, The Colonial Period (Home University 
Library) 

C. L. Becker, Beginnings of the American People 
(Riverside History of the United States, vol. 1) 

G. P. Fisher, The Colonial Era; W. M. Sloane, The 
French War and the Revolution (American History 
series) 

E. B. Greene, Provincial America; R. G. Thwaites, 
France in America (The American Nation, vols. 6, 7) 

M. W. Jernegan, The American Colonies (Epochs of 
American History) 

W. B. Munro, Crusaders of New France; F. A. Ogg, 
The Old Northwest; C. L. Skinner, Pioneers of the 
Old Southwest; G. M. Wrong, The Conquest of New 
France (Chronicles of America, vols. 4, 10, 18, 19) 

C. Wissler, C. L. Skinner, W. Wood, Adventurers in 
the Wilderness; W. Wood & R. H. Gabriel, The 
Winning of Freedom (Pageant of America, vols. 1, 6) 

R. E. Banta, Ohio; H. Beston, The St. Lawrence; A. 
Derleth, The Wisconsin; J. Gray, The Illinois; W. 
Havighurst, Upper Mississippi; E. L. Masters, The 
Sangamon; A. B. Tourtellot, The Chicago; F. Way, 
Jr., The Allegheny (Rivers of America series) 

J. T. Adams, Album of American History, 1; G. Ban- 
croft, History of the United States, II; A. G. Bradley, 
The Fight with France for the New World; E. C. 
Brill, South from Hudson Bay; Cambridge Modern 
History, VII; E. Channing, History of the United 
States, Il; J. Fiske, New France and New England; 
P. L. Haworth, Trailmakers of the Northwest; A. C. 
Laut, Cadillac, Knight Errant of the Wilderness; 
F. Parkman, A Half Century of Conflict, Count 
Frontenac and New France Under Louis XIV; Mont- 
calm and Wolfe, The Conspiracy of Pontiac; F. Rolt- 
Wheeler, Colonial Ways and Wars; S. Samuel, Seven 
Years’ War in Canada, 1756-1763 

Biographies: See Laut and Parkman, above; consult 
Dictionary of American Biography 

ATLASES 

Harper’s Atlas of American History; C. L. & E. H. 
Lord, Historical Atlas of the United States; C. O. 
Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the 
United States, Plates 41A, 161 

STORIES 

J. A. Altsheler, The Rulers of the Lakes; T. Boyd, 
Shadow of the Long Knives; E. H. Buck, Powder 
Keg; W. Cather, Shadows on the Rock; M. H. Cather- 
wood, Old Kaskaskia, The Romance of Dollard, and 
The Story of Tonty; J. F. Cooper, The Last of the 
Mohicans; G. Crownfield, Alison Blair; E. Eaton, 
Restless Are the Sails; W. D. Edmonds, Matchlock 
Gun; P. L. Fitzgerald, The Trail of the Ragged Fox; 
E. R. Greger, Jim Mason, Scout; J. E. Jennings, Gen- 
tleman Ranker; C. F. Lender, Down the Ohio with 
Clark; H. W. Longfellow, Evangeline; E. Page, 
Wilderness Adventure; G. Parker, The Power and the 
Glory and Seats of the Mighty; H. Pendexter, The 
Red Road, a Romance of Braddock’s Defeat; K. 


Roberts, Northwest Passage; M. P. Smith, Boys of 
the Border 


SOURCES 


H. S. Commager, Documents of American History, 31, 
33; H. S. Commager & A. Nevins, The Heritage of 
America, 22-24; A. B. Hart, American History Told 
by Contemporaries, II, chs. 19, 20; D. S. Muzzey, 
Readings in American History, 25-29; Old South 
Leaflets, 9, 73, 187; Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 


United States, America, II, III (“Colonization,” 
“Revolution”) 


*This is tenth of a series of History Topics for American History prepared by Morris Wolf, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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McKinley's Geographical and Historical Outline Maps. No. 104b. North America. 
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MAP STUDY FOR TOPIC T10. FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 
(1) Name the main rivers and other features, (2) locate the principal forts and battles, and (3) show the 
colonial possessions of European nations after 1763. 
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WARFARE ABOUT TWO CENTURIES AGO 


A contemporary print thus depicted the British Fort Oswego in 1755, at a harbor’s edge on the southeast 
shore of Lake Ontario. Notice the ships being built on the shore, the arrangement of tents and storehouses, 
and the fort itself. 
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An old engraving shows us how, in September of the same year, at Lake George across New York from 
Fort Oswego, 2500 French and Indians attacked a somewhat smaller force of British and Mohawks. What are 
ga eer of the British camp? How was the camp defended and what was the method of attack used 
y the French 
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WASHINGTON’S JOURNEY TO THE FRENCH 
FORTS, 1753-1754. 


The indomitable character of Washington, his accu- 
racy in details, and the difficulties of frontier travel 
are well shown in the following journal of Washington’s 
journey. 


I was commissioner and appointed by the Honorable 
Robert Dinwiddie, Esquire, Governor of Virginia, to 
visit and deliver a letter to the commandant of the 
French forces on the Ohio, and set out on the intended 
journey on the same day; the next, I arrived at Fred- 
ericksburg, and engaged Mr. Jacob Vanbraam to be my 
French interpreter, and proceeded with him to Alex- 
andria, where we provided necessaries. From thence we 
went to Winchester and got baggage, horses, &c., and 
from thence we pursued the new road to Will’s Creek, 
where we arrived on the 14th of November [1753]. 


Here I engaged Mr. Gist to pilot us out, and also 
hired four others as servitors ... [On Nov. 22, Wash- 
ington arrived at the present site of Pittsburgh where 
he had to wait for a canoe.] 


os I spent some time in viewing the rivers, and the 
land in the Fork, which I think extremely well situated 
for a fort, as it has the absolute command of both rivers. 
The land at the point is twenty or twenty-five feet above 
the common surface of the water; and a considerable 
bottom of flat, well-timbered land all around it, very 
convenient for building. The rivers are each a quarter 
of a mile or more across, and run here very nearly at 
right-angles; Allegany bearing northeast; and Monon- 
gahela southeast... . 


[Nov. 26, Washington met some of the Indian chiefs 
at Logstown.] We met in council at the long-house about 
nine o’clock, when I spoke to them as follows: 


“Brothers, I have called you together in council, by 
order of your brother, the Governor of Virginia, to ac- 
quaint you, that I am sent with all possible despatch, 
to visit and deliver a letter to the French commandant, 
of very great importance to your brothers, the English; 
and I dare say to you, their friends and allies... .” 


{The party arrived at Venango on Dec. 4, where 
they met Captain Joncaire and some other French 
officers. | 


They told me, that it was their absolute design to take 
possession of the Ohio, and by G they would do it; 
for that, although they were sensible the English could 
raise two men for their one, yet they knew their motions 
were too slow and dilatory to prevent any undertaking 
of theirs. They pretend to have an undoubted right to 
the river from a discovery made by one La Salle, sixty 
years ago; and the rise of this expedition is, to prevent 
our settling on the river or waters of it as they heard 
of some families moving out in order thereto. From 
the best intelligence I could get, there have been fifteen 
hundred men on this side Ontario Lake. But on the death 
of the general, all were recalled to about six or seven 
hundred, who were left to garrison four forts, .. . 

7th. [Dec.] ... We found it extremely difficult to get 
the Indians off today, as every stratagem had been used 
to prevent their going up with me. 


At twelve o’clock, we set out for the fort, and were 
prevented arriving there until the 11th by excessive 
rains, snows, and bad travelling through many mires 
and swamps; these we were obliged to pass to avoid 
crossing the creek, which was impassable, ... the water 
was so high and rapid... . [The distance travelled was 
about sixty miles. The next day Washington presented 
his letters to the Commandant, who with his officers 
retired to hold a council of war. Meanwhile, Washing- 
ton] could get no certain account of the number of men 
here, but according to the best judgment I could form, 
their are a hundred exclusive of officers, of whom there 
are many. I also gave orders to the people who were 
with me, to take an exact account of the canoes, which 
were hauled up to convey their horses down in the 
spring. This they did, and told fifty of birch bark, and 
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a hundred and seventy of pine; besides many others, 
which were blocked out, in readiness for being made. 
. This evening I received an answer to his Honor 

the ‘Governor’ s letter from the commandant. 

15th.—The commandant ordered a plentiful store of 
liquor, and provision to be put on board our canoes, and 
appeared to be extremely complaisant, though he was 
exerting every artifice, which he could invent, to set 
our Indians at variance with us, to prevent their going 
until after our departure; presents, rewards, and every 
thing which could be suggested by him or his officers. | 
cannot say that ever in my life I suffered so much 
anxiety, as I did in this affair... . 

16th.—. . . We had a tedious and very fatiguing pas- 
sage down the creek. Several times we had like to have 
been staved against rocks; and many times were obliged 
all hands to get out and remain in the water half an 
hour or more, getting over the shoals. At one place, the 
ice had lodged, and made it impassable by water; we 
were, therefore, obliged to carry our canoe across the 
neck of land, a quarter of a mile over.... 


{Washington reached Venango on Dec. 22.] 


23rd.—The horses became less able to travel every 
day; . . . I determined to prosecute my journey, the 
nearest way through the woods, on foot. . I took my 
necessary papers, pulled off my clothes, and tied myself 
up in a watch-coat. Then, with gun in hand and pack 
on my back, in which were my papers and provisions, 
I set out with Mr. Gist, fitted in the same manner, on 
Wednesday, |Dec.] the 26th. The day following, just 
after we had passed a place called Murdering Town 
(where we intended to quit the path and steer across 
the country for Shannopin’s Town), we fell in with a 
party of French Indians, who had lain in wait for us. 
One of them fired at Mr. Gist or me, not fifteen steps 
off, but fortunately missed. We took this fellow into 
custody, and kept him until about nine o’clock at night, 
then let him go and walked all the remaining part of 
the night without making any stop, ... to be out of 
the reach of their pursuit the next day, ... The next 
day we continued travelling until quite dark and got 
to the river about t.vo miles above Shannopin’s. ... 


There was no way for getting over but on a raft, 
which we set about, with but one poor hatchet, and 
finished just after sun-setting. This was a whole day’s 
work; we ... set off; but before we were half way 
over, we were jammed in the ice in such a manner, that 
we expected every moment our raft to sink and our- 
selves to perish. I put out my setting-pole to try to stop 
the raft, that the ice might pass by, when the rapidity 
of the stream threw it with so much violence against 
the pole, that it jerked me out into ten feet water; 
but I yoieges a A saved myself by catching hold of 
one of the raft-logs. Notwithstanding all our efforts, 
we could not get to either shore, but were obliged, as 
we were near an island, to quit our raft and make to it. 


The cold was so extremely severe, that Mr. Gist had 
all his fingers and some of his toes frozen, and the 
water was shut up so hard, that we found no difficulty 
in getting off the island on the ice in the morning.... 

. This day, [Jan. 7], we arrived at Will’s Creek 
after as fatiguing journey as it is possible to conceive, 
rendered so by excessive bad weather. From the Ist 
day of December to the 15th, there was but one day on 
which it did not rain or snow incessantly. . . . [Wash- 
ington] arrived in Williamsburg the 16th, when I 
waited upon his Honor the governor, with the letter 
I had brought from the French commandant. . . . I 
hope what has been said will be sufficient to make your 
honor satisfied with my conduct; for that was my aim 
in undertaking the journey, and chief study throughout 
the prosecution of it.—-J. Sparks, ed., The Writings of 
George Washington, II, 432-447. 

(1) How young was Washington when he led this 
expedition? (2) Why did the French think they could 
take and hold the Ohio region? (3) What did Governor 
Dinwiddie learn as a result of Washington’s journey? 
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(Continued from page 310) 

of Henry VIII darkened the sky of the island, 
he decided to leave for the Continent. He never 
returned to England and never again saw his 
best friend Thomas More. Erasmus regretted 
this the more when he heard of the tragic death 
of his friend, who was executed for his oppo- 
sition to the king’s Church policy. 

Erasmus spent many important years at the 
then famous university of Louvain. He left this 
great center of higher learning in 1521 in pro- 
test against the condemnation of Luther by 
some highly conservative professors. In his 
later years, Erasmus had found in Switzerland 
a most congenial group of humanists. In Basel 
he had been received with open arms by Froben 
and Amerbach, who were at the head of a most 
flourishing publishing house. But when the re- 
former Oecolampadius made vehement at- 
tempts to establish the reformation in Basel, 
Erasmus did not want to identify himself with 
him and left Switzerland for Freiburg, in 
Baden, in 1529. 

Erasmus nowhere stayed longer than eight 
years. He was afraid of, and disgusted by, vio- 
lence in religious matters. It was his considered 
conviction that differences in opinion should be 
decided by discussion in the spirit of reconcil- 
iation and tolerance. When the German scholar 
Reuchlin stood up in defense of the Hebrew 
language and literature against furious attacks 
from a converted Jew, Pfefferkorn, who wanted 
to burn all Jewish books, Erasmus came to his 
help. He used his influence with Popes and 
emperors and requested them not to treat 
Luther too harshly. He was willing to partici- 
pate in any movement of reconciliation between 
religious parties whether it came from the 
Catholic or the Protestant side. Thus the help 
of the Dutch humanist was enlisted for the 
cause of religious peace by open-minded Cardi- 
nals like Contarini or Sadoleto, as well as by 
moderate Protestants like Philipp Melanch- 
thon. When “the German People’s teacher,” as 
the latter was called, finally decided to visit 
Erasmus in Basel where he had returned in 
1536, it was too late. Before his departure from 
Wittenberg, he received the sad news of the 
death of Erasmus. 

The generation that has the aggressive fa- 
naticism of the Hitler tyranny still fresh in its 
mind should be able to fully appreciate Eras- 


mus’s courageous defense of peace at a time 
when ideologies were clashing. In his little 
known The Institution of a Christian Prince, 
the scholar warned that war against Christians 
and even Turks was unjustified. In one of his 
letters to the humanist Konrad Peutinger, the 
learned adviser of the Emperor Maximilian, 
he quoted Cicero’s saying that “an unjust peace 
was better than the justest war.” It was a 
logical consequence of Erasmus’ love of free 
discussion, peace and tolerance, that he should 
painfully avoid to take sides in the religious 
struggle. Ulrich Hutten, whom the humanist 
had well liked before he had become a religious 
Hotspur, reproached Erasmus with bitter 
words for not taking the part of the reform. 
The Dutch scholar answered his attacks in a 
work called The Sponge, wherein he made the 
statement: “I am a lover of liberty, I cannot 
and will not serve a party.” And in connection 
with the Reuchlin controversy he declared: “I 
am not a Reuchlinist, nor yet a partisan of 
any human faction. I am a Christian and rec- 
ognize Christians and Erasmians or Reuchlin- 
ists.” 

For his justified stand of neutrality Erasmus 
paid dearly. Many contemporaries, Catholics 
and Protestants, friends and enemies alike, 
hurled hard accusations at him because they 
interpreted his neutrality as weakness of char- 
acter. Even in our century the well-known 
Dutch historian Huizinga, who wrote a noted 
biography of Erasmus several years ago, could 
not free himself from a certain feeling of dis- 
appointment because his famous countryman 
in the sixteenth century did not embrace the 
cause of Protestantism. If Huizinga had pub- 
lished his cultured book after the Hitler-deb- 
acle perhaps his judgment would have been 
different. The superiority that Hitler claimed 
in the realm of nationalism and race, Erasmus 
refused to admit in the realm of religion: he 
did not think that any religion was better than 
any other. He saw the good and the bad in 
all. Erasmus did not believe that Luther had 
found the truth. Kant, two centuries later, 
proved in his philosophy, what the Dutch 
humanist had already discovered: that one 
truth does not exist, but many truths. How- 
ever, Erasmus’ spirit of reconciliation had even 
deeper roots than his belief in reason and free 
discussion. 
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In the judgment of Huizinga, the most read- 
able of all Erasmus’ books is his Praise of 
Folly, published in 1509. This book was con- 
ceived on his way back to England from a three 
years’ stay in Italy, where he had received a 
degree of Doctor of Theology at Turin. After 
many hardships which he had to endure during 
the ride on horseback over the Alps, he arrived 
sick at the house of his friend Thomas More. 
He had to stay in bed for several days. He used 
his imposed idleness to finish the manuscript of 
the Praise of Folly, a book which contained in 
the disguise of laughter and irony an un- 
matched wisdom in human affairs. On his many 
travels from one town or country to another, 
Erasmus had come in contact with people of 
very different social strata. He had had many 
opportunities to sit at the conference table with 
great men; he also had watched carefully the 
simple people in their daily conduct towards 
each other. Through manifold observances of 
the behavior of human beings he had come to 
the conclusion that without “folly” life would 
be unbearable: kings did not show their real 
faces before the public; clergymen pretended 
more holiness than they believed in themselves; 
husband and wife played a game to please each 
other, and so forth. “Now what else is the whole 
life of mortals but a sort of comedy, in which 
the various actors, disguised by various cos- 
tumes and masks, walk on and play each one 
his part, until the manager waves them off the 
stage?” 

In his preface to the Praise of Folly, which 
Erasmus had addressed to his friend Thomas 
More, he described how he had first conceived 
the plan of the book: “First, of course, your 
family name of More prompted me [in Greek 
More means folly]; which comes as near to 
the word for folly as you are far from the 
meaning of it...” However, Erasmus was far 
from deploring such a state of human affairs: 
“Destroy the illusion and any play is ruined. 
Folly is the only means to endure with a sense 
of humor the imperfection of our life. And it 
makes us happy.” Erasmus disagreed with the 
philosopher who believed that not to know is 
a source of unhappiness: “It is simply that 
men are born thus, trained thus, constituted 
thus; it is the common lot of all.” 

Erasmus had often talked about his unpleas- 
ant experiences in inns, especially the German 


Gasthauser of his time. In these horrid public 
places people were sitting together in one large 
stinking room. One of his neighbors once en- 
joyed eating a rotten kipper the smell of which 
made the scholar sick. But he learned the lesson 
that one person’s sorrow might mean the other’s 
happiness. 

The reason why there does not exist any rule 
for the happiness of all is because of the fact 
that the true essence of life escapes human 
beings. “For such is the obscurity and variety 
of human affairs that nothing can be clearly 
known, as has been correctly said by my Aca- 
demics, the least impudent of the philosophers.” 
The knowledge that we are unable to grasp 
the full meaning of life was the deepest source 
for Erasmus’ tolerance. 

In the heated and often personally insulting 
discussions of his time, it was not always easy 
for Erasmus to live up to his ideal of mutual 
understanding and tolerance. He got involved 
in arguments with both conservative Catho- 
lics and fanatic reformers. There came the time 
also when Erasmus felt that he must speak up 
in public against the growing aggression of 
Luther with which he did not wish to identify 
himself. When he finally decided to break his 
neutrality in 1524, the year he published his 
first pamphlet against the German reformer, 
the Catholics triumphed. Now, finally, they had 
enlisted the Dutch humanist’s powerful pen 
for their cause. Protestantism has never for- 
given Erasmus for having taken sides in favor 
of the old religion. It is true that Erasmus had 
hoped to stop Luther’s violent nature in the 
interest of peace. 

However, he did not attack the reformer’s 
person, nor did he condemn Protestantism as 
a movement. He chose as a subject of their 
controversy an issue which had long been a 
question of dispute between the two men: the 
Free Will. The difference of opinion between the 
German reformer and the Dutch humanist came 
to its full expression in his Discussion of the 
Free Will. Erasmus explained again that, 
though the Bible was the only authority in re- 
ligious matters, nobody could claim to possess 
the right interpretation of it. Protestantism like 
Calvinism later—Calvin gained for himself the 
title of the “Pope of Geneva”—committed the 
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same mistake which they had criticized so 
strongly in the Pope when they now maintained 
to be in possession of the religious truth. Eras- 
mus proved much wiser in human affairs than 
any of the fanatic reformers when he pro- 
claimed that even if we should have won the 
true view we should not announce it: who 
would want to go on in life without hope of 
improving his knowledge? For Luther’s relig- 
ious feeling, the complete submission of the 
individual to God’s will was of utmost impor- 
tance. Erasmus could not follow the German 
reformer here either. His faith was controlled 
by reason. He was, therefore, convinced that 
without a free acceptance of faith by a free 
mind and conscience religion would lose much 
of its value. 


Luther answered with a pamphlet called the 
Bondage of the Will wherein he pointed out 
that without the grace of God no religious effort 
could be crowned with success. The controversy 
between Luther and the humanist lasted until 
the latter’s death. Erasmus, however, had often 
voiced deep regret that he was forced into a 
polemic with the German reformer. Preserved 
Smith, who has written a very interesting and 
scholarly biography of Erasmus, has explained 
quite convincingly the dilemma in which the 
Dutch humanist found himself as a result of 
his convictions: “He would not follow Luther 
because he had mixed some evil with his good; 
he could not wish him utterly crushed because 
of the Pharisees in the Catholic Church... 
He, almost alone in his age, knew that truth 
had many facets, that no rule can be without 
exceptions, and no position is unassailable.” 


When the news of Erasmus’ death, which 
had been rumored many times before, spread 
through the Continent, a deep sorrow befell 
all the humanists. Scholars acquainted only 
with his work felt that they had lost a dear 
friend and adviser. 


Nicolaus Clenardus broke out in tears when 
he was informed of Erasmus’ death by 


his Portuguese friend, the liberal humanist, 
Damiao de Goes, who had ‘stayed as a guest in 
the house of the Dutch humanist in Freiburg. 
Clenardus came from Brabant. He was thus by 
birth a close neighbor of Erasmus. However, 
like the scholar from Rotterdam, Clenardus did 
not settle down in his native country but chose 


to become “a citizen of the world.” It thus 
happened that the two humanists from the 
North never came in personal contact though 
they devoted their lives to similar causes. If 
Erasmus struggled all his life to bring about 
peace between the fighting religious parties, 
Clenardus undertook a valiant and most valu- 
able battle to promote the Arab language and 
religion on the Continent. What a courageous 
and dangerous enterprise this was can easily be 
imagined from the fact that the followers of 
Mohammed were almost outlawed in sixteenth 
century Europe. 


In his many letters to his friends, where he 
spoke freely about his life, Clenardus never 
mentioned how he had acquired his life-long de- 
votion to the Arab tongue. At his age there were 
only a very few scholars in Europe who had 
some knowledge of the language of the Koran. 
Chirstian Europe was engaged in a crusade 
against the Mohammedan creed, especially in 
view of the menace that came to them from the 
Turks. Moreover, the Iberian Peninsula, where 
the Arabs had once ruled as conquerors and 
where their culture had been greatly admired 
in the Middle Ages, had adopted a policy of 
hatred and persecution against the Moslems 
in spite of renewed contacts with forceful Mos- 
lem empires in Africa. . 


Clenardus received his training in Greek and 
Hebrew at the University of Louvain, which 
was then, next to Paris, a center of conserva- 
tive Catholicism. With the help of an Arab 
manuscript which had fallen into his hands, 
Clenardus taught himself the fundamentals of 
that language without mentioning the fact to 
either his teachers or fellow students. On a 
visit to Paris, Clenardus was engaged as a 
teacher of Greek and Hebrew by the Francis- 
can brother Roque d’Almeida, who was of Por- 
tuguese origin. It is certain that Almeida played 
a prominent part in the shaping of Clenardus’ 
life; it is also probable that it was he who 
introduced him to his Portuguese countrymen 
since Clenardus knew some of the outstanding 
Portuguese humanists, who pursued their stud- 
ies at the famous universities in Europe long 
before he came to the Iberian Peninsula. 


Roque d’Almeida, filled with admiration for 
his learned teacher, came to see him in Louvain. 
On this occasion, in the course of their lively 
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conversation which centered around their 
common interest in languages, Almeida praised 
the Spanish University of Salamanca where, 
in his opinion, all the languages including the 
Arabic were flourishing. In his noted Letter to 
All Christians, which he had written in Africa 
in 1541, one year before his death, Clenardus 
confessed how his heart had jumped with joy 
when Almeida told him about the study of the 
Arabic language in Salamanca but that he con- 
cealed his pleasure from his friend. However, 
he must have resolved then or shortly later, 
after he had given up the idea to return to his 
home town Diest, that he would go to Spain. 


In 1531 an opportunity arose for Clenardus 
to visit the Iberian Peninsula which, however— 
and this was important for him—did not re- 
veal his own secret desire for such a journey 
to Spain. In that year Fernandus Columbus, 
the son of the famous discoverer of America, 
came to Louvain. He had acquired fame in his 
own right as a collector of books; even Eras- 
mus considered it a privilege to be introduced 
to him. Fernandus had found it necessary to 
enlist the help of scholars for further additions 
of valuable books to his library. The name of 
Clenardus was also mentioned to him. When 
Fernandus approached him, Clenardus did not 
hesitate to enter into a two-year contract with 
him. In October 1531, Clenardus left with Fer- 
nandus and some fellow scholars for the Iber- 
ian Peninsula. His career as “a citizen of the 
world” had started. 


Luck decreed that Fernandus should stop at 
Salamanca. Clenardus did not waste any time 
getting in touch with the language professors 
at the university. He was greatly disappointed 
when he discovered that his friend Roque 
d’Almeida had exaggerated just a little. His 
information that Arabic was taught at Sala- 
manca was wrong. However, Clenardus got a 
step further in the right direction when he 
met the professor of Greek, Fernando Nunes, 
who had in his possession some interesting 
Arabic manuscripts and who was willing to 
give the eager humanist his “first lesson” in 
Arabic. Clenardus managed to get out of his 
contract with Fernandus Columbus, from whom 
he parted in friendship. 


Unfortunately, the professor of Greek did 
not prove much more accomplished in the Ara- 


bic tongue than Clenardus himself. However, 
he stayed in Salamanca for two years. But he 
was looking desperately for a better teacher 
of Arabic. At that time the well-known Portu- 
guese poet André de Résende came to Sala- 
manca to visit his friend Clenardus. He had, 
in addition, a commission from the Portuguese 
king Joao III to invite the humanist from Bra- 
bant to come to Portugal as teacher of the 
Infante Dom Henrique, who was then Arch- 
bishop of Braga. Clenardus was very doubtful 
whether he, “a man of rustic manners,” would 
fit into a life at one of the most refined courts 
in Europe. But the poet had a great trump card 
in his hands. Asked by his friend whether he 
could find a teacher of Arabic in his country, 
Résende was able to give him the name of a 
physician, Antonius Philippus, who had a per- 
fect knowledge of the Arabic tongue. Clenardus 
decided to accept the offer, the more since 
Marcus Teyninger, a trusted friend of German 
origin, had also encouraged him to do so. 

In Portugal, Clenardus lived in the lovely 
town of Evora, where the beautiful ancient 
monuments must have delighted any foreign 
visitor. Moreover, to the scholar for whom the 
knowledge of the Arabic language and culture 
had become the main purpose of his whole life, 
the little town offered a special treasure. The 
Place in the center of Evora was adorned by 
a charming fountain in typical Arabic design. 
At the time when Clenardus established his 
residence there, the women of Evora fetched 
their daily water supply from the old fountain 
as they had been doing for many centuries. 
In addition, Antonius Philippus, the physician 
who possessed a sizeable library of Arabic 
books, lived right around the corner from 
Clenardus. 

Clenardus found in Antonius’ collection the 
works of Avicenna and Galen who had excelled 
in medical science. With the help of the almost 
deaf physician, Clenardus studied the famous 
authors until he was able to read them without 
any difficulty. The humanist was not especially 
interested in medicine. In fact, he did not think 
much of a doctor’s knowledge and gave to his 
friends the often repeated advice to try to cure 
themselves by diet before they would consult 
a doctor. But medical books were the only ones 
available in Europe in the Arabic tongue at 
that time. 
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After Clenardus had accepted the position 
as teacher of the Infante Dom Henrique, his 
reputation as a prominent scholar of Hebrew 
and Greek grew to a certain fame. From then 
on the humanist did not try any more to hide 
his very unusual and even dangerous interest 
in the Arabic language. He had made many 
friends in Portugal who admired his talents 
but who were alarmed that he embarked on 
rather slippery ground. To John Petit, who 
later became Bishop of the Cape Verde Islands 
and who tried to cure him of the Arabic bug, 
he frankly confessed the real purpose of his 
Arabic studies. 

Like Erasmus, Clenardus was a religious 
humanist. The knowledge of the Arabic lan- 
guage was for him only a means to come to a 
real understanding of the much debated and 
much ridiculed religion of Mohammed. His am- 
bition, so he said, was to be able to read the 
Koran in the original language. To the conser- 
vative Catholic professor, in Louvain, Jacobus 
Latomus, who had once greatly annoyed Eras- 
mus, Clenardus had the courage to explain in a 
letter that he disapproved of a battle against 
the followers of Mohammed without any knowl- 
edge of their religion. Like Erasmus, he denied 
the Christians any right to go to war against 
another religion. In his Letter to All Christians 
Clenardus defined his idea of a “war” against 
the Arabs. Men of knowledge should engage in 
a peaceful crusade against the Moors. Clenar- 
dus would lead the religious discussion while 
his Portuguese friend Jorge Coelho would give 
him his support as a clever speaker for the 
Christian cause, and the poet André de Résende 
would join them with serious poems on the 
same subject. 

The humanist from Brabant had ample op- 
portunity to see the Inquisition at work on the 
Iberian Peninsula. Jews and Moors alike were 
persecuted. Their books were destroyed. 
Clenardus wrote in the defense of both races. 
He thought that professorships of the Arabic 
and the Hebrew languages should be estab- 
lished at the universities. This was one purpose 
of his Letter to All Christians which he wanted 
to send to the powerful Emperor Charles V, 
who could have supported most effectively— 
if he chose so—his idea. 

In a letter to John Petit written from Africa 
in 1540, Clenardus gave a clear expression of 


his truly tolerant convictions: “If we endeavor 
to decorate our libraries with pagan books of 
Plato, Aristotle and moreover of Homer and 
Lucian why should we not find there also the 
controversial books in regard to religious doc- 
trine?” In addition, Clenardus openly expressed 
his opinion to the bishop that he thought many 
valuable lessons could be learned from the 
Jewish as well as the Arabic religion. He had 
no doubts that the Christian religion was su- 
perior, but he did not care to win proselytes 
by threats or the sword. Like Erasmus, Clen- 
ardus felt that the only solution in religious 
controversies was free discussion of opposite 
opinions. 

If the Dutch humanist had much greater 
influence on his contemporaries than Clenardus, 
it must also be said that the teacher of the 
Archbishop of Braga had chosen a much harder 
road and a much more difficult task. To em- 
brace the cause of the Jews as well as of the 
Moors was, in Clenardus’ age and especially 
on the Iberian Peninsula, a very daring matter. 
This action was much more unpopular in his 
day than if somebody declared himself a Com- 
munist in any country of the Western world 
today. But in spite of the many warnings 
Clenardus received from his friends, he contin- 
ued his life-purpose with most unusual energy 
and determination. Still in Evora, Clenardus 
had published a grammar of the Arabic lan- 
guage which must have meant a climax in his 
scholarly ambitions. Soon afterwards Dom 
Henrique moved to Braga, where Clenardus 
followed him. The archbishop asked him to 
open a school there for the instruction of the 
Latin language. This was an interesting ex- 
periment and very “modern.” Clenardus gives 
us a very deailed description of his teaching 
methods, which are not far behind the ones 
in our progressive schools. The humanist even 
brought his servants, who had learned Latin 
from him, to his school in order to act out his 
words. But Clenardus did not stay longer than 
two years in Braga. In 1539 he asked permis- 
sion from the archbishop to give up his job. 
He had made up his mind that it was time for 
him to meet with native Arabs in order to per- 
fect his knowledge of the Arabic language and 
religion. 
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The last three and most turbulent years of 
his life began. Clenardus traveled first to 
Seville where he was to find an Arabic slave. 
He stayed at the house of Fernandus Columbus. 
He had the telling experience that the recently- 
converted Moorish slave refused to converse 
with him in his native tongue. Asked about his 
religion, the old man said that he had given up 
his former superstitions. The Flemish scholar 
traveled on to Granada, where he was sure to 
meet a native Arab. Granada had been con- 
quered not long before from the Moors and it 
was not safe for Christians to be seen in the 
neighborhoods. Clenardus, however, accepted 
the offer from the viceroy of Granada, Luis de 
Mendoza, to instruct him in the Greek language. 
In return, the viceroy promised to engage a 
native Arab with whom the humanist was free 
to study as much as he pleased. Clenardus lived 
at the Alhambra, reading with the Arabic 
slave the most sacred book of the Moors: the 
Koran. He also used the spare time left to 
him to secure Arabic manuscripts which were 
desperately needed if the language was to be 
taught again in Europe. Thanks to his influen- 
tial patron, Clenardus was able to get quite 
a few books and manuscripts which had been 
confiscated by the Inquisition. Yet he did not 
feel that he had been successful enough. In 
order to be able to execute his plan of a revival 
of the teaching of the Arabic language at 
European universities, a plan that took shape 
in his mind with the years, he needed many 
more Arabic books and manuscripts. The only 
place where he could secure a sizeable number 
of them was in Africa. The Flemish humanist, 
in utter disregard of his personal well-being, 
decided, therefore, to go to Fez in Morocco. 


Any of his friends could have warned 
Clenardus that going to Africa was little short 
of suicide. It was known that the persecution 
suffered by the Moors in Europe was in turn 
suffered by Europeans in Africa. The Portu- 
guese humanist Damiao de Goes mentioned in 
his history of King Manuel the Fortunate of 
Portugal, who reigned at the time of the fam- 
ous discoveries in India, that the persecution 
of the Moors was somehow milder than the 
treatment of the Jews because of fear of re- 
prisals from the hands of the mighty African 
emperors. 


Clenardus took at least one precaution: he 
resided in the Ghetto in Fez instead of living 
with the Moors. The Jews trusted the learned 
scholar because he spoke Hebrew well. How- 
ever, Clenardus also won for himself the con- 
fidence of the Sultan. The gentle manners and 
the respect-inspiring knowledge of the human- 
ist did not fail to make their impression on the 
distrustful African ruler. Clenardus was given 
permission to collect books and manuscripts as 
had been the purpose of his journey to Fez. 
Because he knew their language and religion, 
the Moors befriended the scholar and helped 
him as much as they could. Clenardus had 
reached a high point in his career. Filled with 
the greatest hope for the success of the most 
cherished ambition of his life, he wrote from 
Fez the above-mentioned Letter to All Chris- 
tians. This was not only a review of his life, 
but a plea at the same time for the cause of 
the Jews and above all for the Arabs. Un- 
forttinately, the letter was not finished, nor 
was it ever published in his time. In Africa, 
where Clenardus was held in the greatest es- 
teem by Jews and Moors alike, his downfall 
was plotted by a Portuguese. 


In his letters Clenardus referred to this 
man as “the monster.”’ He seems to have been 
the Portuguese consul in Fez. The consul was 
scandalized by Clenardus’ fraternization with 
people of such an inferior race as, in his opin- 
ion, were the Moors. Not only did he try to 
rouse the Africans against the scholar, but he 
also wrote to Portugal about his “shameless 
behavior.” The Portuguese King Joao III, who 
was to become a leader in the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, refused Clenardus any financial support. 
Clenardus had undertaken his whole journey 
with the permission of, and financial aid 
from, the Archbishop of Braga. Suddenly, he 
found himself without means. In addition, 
Clenardus did not feel safe among the Moors. 
Close to disaster he fled to Morocco, leaving 
behind him all the books and manuscripts which 
he had collected with so much devotion. On 
his way back to Granada on horseback, Clen- 
ardus suffered an accident which caused his 
death in 1542. 


Thus ended an experiment in tolerance which 
was far ahead of its time. Silicaeus, the teacher 
of Philip II, once asked Clenardus whether he 
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would be willing to open a seminary in Granada 
for Arabic proselytes. Clenardus refused the 
offer, because he did not wish to identify him- 
self with the conversion of Moors which was 
being effected by the fear of the Inquisition 
instead of by conviction. For several centuries, 
before Clenardus, the Arabic language and 
literature had been completely neglected. Like 


the Catalonian Raimundus Lullus, who stood 
alone in his interest in the Arabic tongue in the 
fourteenth century, Clenardus also was a 
lonely figure in the age of the maritime dis- 
coveries and religious reforms. It took two 
more centuries before the Flemish humanist’s 
ideal of tolerance found adequate expression 
in Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. 


The Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopiIsu 


Chairman, Social Studies Department, Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, Philadelphia 


In one of the previous issues of the Teachers’ 
Page, I suggested that one of the uses of this 
department might be teacher exchange of bits 
of knowledge and philosophy gathered during 
one’s experiences and of interest to the teaching 
profession. I shall take advantage of my posi- 
tion, as editor of this page, by beginning what 
I hope may be a series of such interchange of 
experiences. 


We are privileged to have in Philadelphia a 
unique institution—The Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia. It is a “non-profit community 
agency, founded in 1932 by a representative 


group of professional and lay persons” who rec- 


ognized an urgent need for marriage and family 
counseling to couples contemplating marriage 
and to persons already married, but who found 
the road difficult to traverse. The following 
statement taken from one of the agency’s leaf- 
lets, explains its philosophy and purpose: 


The happy family, according to a well- 
known authority, is ‘one which manages to 
solve its problems—not one which has no 
problems at all.” 


Marriage Council of Philadelphia agrees 
with this statement and also believes it is con- 
structive to prepare for marriage in order to 
avoid unnecessary problems or to recognize 
already-existent problems and try to do some- 
thing about them before they get out of con- 
trol. 


Two types of service are offered at Mar- 
riage Council—preparation for marriage and 
assistance with problems of married persons. 
The service is available to all married per- 


sons and those considering marriage, regard- 

less of race, creed, or color. Results are 

usually better when both man and woman 
come to Marriage Council. 

The staff consists of professionally trained 
counselors, working under the supervision of 
medical and legal committees composed of 
prominent psychiatrists, physicians, and law- 
yers. 

In addition, the Marriage Council maintains 
a lending library consisting of carefully se- 
lected books and pamphlets on marriage, family 
relations and personal adjustment. This litera- 
ture is frequently used to supplement counsel- 
ing, although both books and pamphlets are 
available to all individuals and study groups 
“under lending library regulations, for a yearly 
membership of $2.00.” The Council provides 
also educational services by making available 
its staff members and other specialists for 
“group meetings under the auspices of churches, 
community agencies, schools or colleges. Ad- 
visory service in planning courses and seminars 
is also offered.” 

Individuals seeking counseling service are 
asked to pay a fee based on a sliding scale, 
with $2.00 as the minimum fee per interview 
hour. The fee is adjusted to the individual’s 
circumstances by discussion between the coun- 
selor and client and is waived altogether if 
circumstances indicate this is necessary. During 
the average year many persons are counseled 
who for one reason or another do not pay any 
fee. 

My first contact with the agency began sev- 
eral years ago when I consulted Dr. Emily H. 
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Mudd, the Executive Director, in connection 
with a student questionnaire I was developing 
for use in a senior high school course in 
“Human Relations,” with emphasis on prepar- 
ation for marriage and family living. Last sum- 
mer I extended my contact by spending three 
days a week at the Council as a member of the 
In-Service Training Program for professional 
persons. Together with a minister, two young 
psychiatrists, a woman pediatrician, a social 
case worker, and a college instructress of home 
economics, we listened to informal lectures, read 
case histories of former clients (whose identity 
was carefully concealed), counseled clients, 
under supervision, and participated in case con- 
ferences concerning the various types of cases 
that come to the agency. Each of the partici- 
pating “trainees” had or will have an opportun- 
ity to present one or more of his own cases for 
discussion and analysis during one of these con- 
ferences. 


Although the cases may be divided into two 
broad categories, pre-marital and post-marital, 
and although they may be further classified, 
from the point of view of the major focus or 
problem, into a variety of groups, centering 
around difficulties involving sex, personality, 
finances, in-laws, children or occupation, each 
case always presents a unique constellation of 
factors all of which relate to the central cause 
of the difficulty. Some of the cases represent 
simple disturbances in interpersonal relation- 
ships, disturbances easily cleared up if both 
partners are sincerely willing to work at im- 
proving their marriage. With many couples, 
sex adjustment difficulties are a part of the 
problem, either as the major or contributing 
cause, or as a symptom of other difficulties 
usually involving the personality of one or both 
partners. The most complex case, and the one 
most difficult to counsel, is where one or both 
partners have damaged or immature personal- 
ity structure, without recognizing this fact, and 
are therefore unable to accept the need for 
psychotherapy. Although the counseling at the 
Marriage Council is centered on the marriage 
relationship and not on the personality struc- 
ture, the personality, as reflected in the client’s 
attitude, is inevitably involved in any kind of 
therapy. Where the personality structure is one 
of the chief causes of the marital difficulty, 


referral to a psychiatrist or a psychiatric clinic 
is generally discussed with the client, particu- 
larly if the counselor feels that the individual 
is ready to accept the idea of referral. 


The nature of counseling therapy is still con- 
siderably misunderstood by many people. 
Though this is not surprising, it makes the 
task of the counselor difficult and sometimes 
causes a client to lose faith. People have gen- 
erally been conditioned to the physician-type of 
technique. If one is sick, he goes to a doctor 
who examines him, tells him what is wrong, 
and gives him a prescription. The same is true 
of a person suffering from a toothache or dis- 
eased appendix. He goes to a dentist or to the 
hospital and has the disturbing element re- 
moved. Generally, the patient has little to do 
himself. He lets the expert decide for him. If 
he doesn’t like the advice of one expert, he may 
consult another. For the most part, however, 
the individual has been conditioned to accept 
the advice of the practicing physician, surgeon 
or dentist. 


It is quite natural therefore for the individual 
to carry over this mind-set to other areas. If 
a physician can tell him what is wrong and 
give him some medicine, which if it doesn’t cure 
the ache, at least relieves it for a time, why 
can’t an expert in another area, such as a mar- 
riage counselor, tell him what is wrong and pre- 
scribe a cure? There are any number of people 
who come to Marriage Council with that mind- 
set. Former practices in marriage counseling 
by courts, ministers, relatives and _ self-ap- 
pointed counselors, like those writing in news- 
papers and broadcasting over the radio, have 
also conditioned people to expect a “you tell me 
what’s wrong” type of help. Actually the aim 
of counseling is to help people to come to grips 
with their problems and to be able to do some- 
thing toward solving them. Although the field 
of psychiatry in general and counseling in par- 
ticular have made great strides in the last few 
years, many people are not yet ready to accept 
them and are still afraid to have faith in a 
type of therapy which is strange to them. Again, 
it is understandable in view of our culture to 
date. However, there is need for much educa- 
tion in this respect. Perhaps here is an area 
that might, in some measure, be taken over 
by our schools. 
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One of the disturbing truths with which we 
are all familiar, but which was re-emphasized 
for me this summer, is the lack of preparation 
that many of our young people have for enter- 
ing into marriage. This is not only in the field 
of sex, important as this area is, but in all 
aspects involving the intimate interpersonal 
relations that go with married living. As ex- 
pressed by Dr. Mudd: “Being ready for married 
life goes far beyond the romantic longing to be 
married that most young people feel. Equip- 
ment for marriage in the best and truest sense 
must include skills, attitudes and values. These 
are not acquired the day before the venture is 
taken.” 

I remember one couple who wanted help. 
Actually it was the wife who had suggested 
coming to Marriage Council. The husband had 
already made up his mind that he wanted a 
divorce. They had been married eleven years 
and had a son eight years old. Theirs was a 
typically quick courtship before marriage. What 
was the main difficulty? There were several. 
The wife herself expressed it aptly: there were 
just a lot of little things, each one unimportant 
in itself, but taken all together over a period 
of years, they built up a wall of resentment 
until the once romantic couple was no more 
than two strangers forced by the laws of society 
to live together. If they had only recognized 
earlier that repressed and cumulative resent- 
ments would in time affect their sex life, their 
mutual interests, and their love and respect for 
each other, they might have, under guidance or 
counseling, been able to avoid them. 

Too many young people expect love to be 
permanent once they have fallen in love. It is 
not altogether their fault that they believe this 
and that many are later sadly disillusioned. 
Our culture has epitomized this romantic con- 
cept. Love involves a relationship between two 
people, and since one or both persons change, 
as they do in time, the quality of the love will 
of necessity also change. Basically, love is an 
emotion directed to a person because he or she 
is capable of fulfilling certain vital needs, some 
of which may be neurotic. When a boy and girl 
fall in love, it may be true and real love at the 
moment, for each may fulfill one or several 
strongly felt needs, such as the needs for accep- 
tance, recognition, sympathy, companionship, 
sex gratification, as well as the need for ro- 


mance. But with marriage there come new 
needs. In addition, both partners may manifest 
behavior patterns and other traits previously 
unknown, which, instead of fulfilling needs, 
create tensions. All married people experience 
frustrations of one kind or another. However, 
not all couples are able to work out their prob- 
lems so that their marriage basically is a happy 
one. Much of the reason for that is, perhaps, 
the wrong choice of a partner in the first place, 
or lack of maturity in working out their diffi- 
culties. 

To gain happiness in marriage is not a simple 
task. There is need for understanding and 
growth on the part of both partners. If that is 
lacking, or exists in insufficient quantity, out- 
side help—if the two people are sincerely will- 
ing to accept it—may provide that understand- 
ing and growth. Therein lies the purpose and 
function of marriage counseling — helping 
people who want to be helped to gain a better 
insight into their problems. The marriage 
counselor does not act as the arbiter, to con- 
demn and to judge. Through the sympathetic 
understanding of the counselor, the individual 
learns to talk about himself, his partner and 
his problems. As he talks he projects and he 
identifies. Frequently, there is a release of 
pent-up resentments and emotions, which re- 
veal to the person not only where his partner 
may have been at fault, but where he also has 
been contributing his share. Where such is the 
case the individual feels a great relief and be- 
gins to see both himself and his partner in a 
new light. That, in many cases, is the beginning 
of a new relationship, which renews old happy 
feelings and which establishes the foundation 
for building new ones. 

What implications does this need for mar- 
riage counseling have for the schools? Is it the 
responsibility of the schools to help prepare 
people for marriage? Should the program be 
limited to classroom instruction? Or should it 
also include actual pre-marital counseling? To 
what extent, if any, should teachers orient 
their students to the existence of the various 
kinds of therapy, including psychotherapy ? 

The Teachers’ Page again invites you to ex- 
press your views. 


1 Emily H. Mudd, “Will They Be Ready for Mar- 
riage?” National Parent-Teacher (April, 1949). 
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Visual and Other Aids 


R. T. SOLIS-COHEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
This Is Britain. 16 mm. sound film series. Each 
film 3 to 5 minutes running time. 


Purchase price of each $10.00. Rental $1 for 
the first item and 50 cents for each additional 
item. At the request of the borrower, any com- 
bination of items will be spliced free of charge. 


This series consists of 115 short films which 
should be extremely interesting to educators 
in schools and churches, adult groups, and in- 
dustry. 

The topics covered are arts and music, chil- 
dren and education, food and agriculture, health 
and medicine, industry, inventions, science and 
technology, ships and the sea, and miscellaneous. 
This list, however, does not give any idea of 
the scope of these films. For example, among 
the musical] films there is one in which sixteenth 
and seventeenth century music is played on 
the instruments for which it was written. One 
of the agricultural films shows how asdic, once 
used in submarine warfare, is now employed to 
locate large shoals of herring; another, how 
the University of Edinburgh and the Scottish 
Marine Biological Association are attempting 
to increase the supply of fish in British waters. 

The medical and scientific films show the 
latest technical advances from curing children’s 
squints to the knitting of perfect fabrics at 
more than twice the normal speed. 

Goddess of Merchants. 16 mm. sound film. 21 
minutes. Rental $2.50. Sale price $47.50. 
Wool is the British Goddess of Merchants. 

This film, which presents the history of the 
British wool trade, tells how the revenue from 
the export of wool was the basis of early British 
prosperity, and how it contributed to the con- 
struction of early English ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. The wool tax was a reliable form of 
income for the government. The machine smash- 
ing riots of the workers, shown in this film, 
dramatically emphasize the change from handi- 
craft to modern mass-production. 

Stills of this film are available. 


Local Government. 16 mm. sound film. 11 min. 
utes. Rental $1.50. Sale price $27.50. 


Tracing the origins and historical develop. 
ment of local government by means of a cartoon. 
diagram, the films show how legislation and 
administration advance to meet social needs 
from Saxon times to the present. 

Stills of this film are available. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Hong Kong. 35 mm. film strip. 33 frames. 
Captioned. With Study Guide. Price $1.00 
(Sale only). 

Hong Kong, the natural gateway to Southern 
China, was ceded to Great Britain in 1842. Its 
trade suffered during World War II but now 
Hong Kong is again becoming commercially 
important. 


A picture set “Introducing Hong Kong” may 
be purchased for $1.00. 


Colonial Empire: Introducing the Caribbean 
Colonies. 35 mm. film strip. 42 frames. Cap- 
tioned. With Study Guide. Price $1.00 (Sale 
only). 

Herein are presented the background, social 
conditions, and progress of the people of the 
West Indies—‘‘a necklace of jewels across the 
throat of the Caribbean.” 

A picture set “Introducing the Caribbean 
Colonies” may be purchased for $1.00 and a 
map “British Caribbean Colonies” for 50 cents. 
Colonial Empire: Introducing Malaya and 

Borneo. 35 mm. filmstrip. 39 frames. Cap- 

tioned. With Study Guide. Price $1.00 (Sale 

only). 

Malaya and Borneo in the Malay Archipelago 
are endowed with perennial rain and equatorial 
heat, swamps and forests. Their peoples, life, 
industries and social services are shown in this 
filmstrip. 

A picture set, “Introducing Malaya and 
Borneo” may be purchased for $1.00 and a map, 
“South-East Asia,” for 50 cents. 

Royal Naval College. 35 mm. filmstrip. 32 
frames. Captioned. With Study Guide. Price 
$1.00 (Sale only). 


—_ 
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The Royal Naval College at Dartmouth trains 
Great Britain’s future naval officers. Any boy 
who can pass the high standards set by the 
medical board and entrance examinations may 
be admitted. Tuition is free except for the cost 
of the uniform and incidental expenses. 

Two picture sets may be obtained about the 
College, “Britain’s Fighting Ships” for $1.00 
and “Britain’s Sea-Air Power,” which is free. 
Londoner Goes Home. 35 mm. filmstrip. 29 

frames. Captioned. With Study Guide. Price 

$1.00 (Sale only). 

The Londoner goes home by way of the trains, 
trams and buses of the London Transport Ex- 
ecutive which carries twelve million passengers 
every twenty four hours. 

A picture set “Londoner Goes Home,” which 
may be obtained free of charge, consists of 
eleven captioned pictures, 12” x 15”, suitable 
for bulletin board display. 

A Century of Progress in Rail Transport. 35 
mm. filmstrip. 39 frames. Captioned. With 
Study Guide. Price $1.00 (Sale only). 
Dramatically, this filmstrip shows that more 

progress has been made in the speed of travel- 

ing within the last 100 years than in all the 
preceding years since Roman times. 

A picture set of seventeen pictures, for which 
there is no charge, is called ‘““Meet The Engine 
Driver.” 


The Stanley Bowmar Company 
513 West 166th Street 
New York 32, N. Y. 


FILMSTRIPS 

Know Your Community 
Know Your School 
Know Your Public Library 
Enjoy Your Community 

The set of these four filmstrips costs $11.00 
or $3.00 each. 

Adult groups are the audiences for which 
this set has been constructed by Angelica W. 
Cass, C. Walter Stone, and Lewis S. Cass. 


SLIDES 

A series of twenty four 2” x 2” Kodachrome 
color slides were made of each of sixteen Latin 
American countries by Charles Perry Weimer, 
photographer, who also wrote a teacher’s guide 
for each country. 

Dr. Leo Rowe, former head of the Pan- 
American Union, stated: “It would be a great 


contribution for the largest number of people 
to see these pictures.” 

Each set of 24 slides and manual are boxed at 
$15.00. The entire series of 16 countries costs 
$225.00. An illustrated folder listing the slides 
and the countries can be had on request. 


Coronet 
65 E. South Water Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


English Influences in the United States. 16 mm. 
sound film. One reel. Color or black and white. 
Educational Collaborator: Frederick G. 
Neel, Head, Department of Education, Can- 
terbury College. 

English influences in American culture in- 
clude the concept of democratic action, the body 
of English law, the principles of freedom of 
speech and press, and of religious tolerance. 
English influences beside being political are 
also aesthetic affecting language, literature and 
art. 

The film is suitable for students from the 
intermediate grades to the adult level. 

The Medieval World. 16 mm. sound film. Color 
or black and white. Approximately 10 min- 
utes. 

Some of the material in this film was obtained 
from the English city of York, some from 
Ghent and some from Chartres. 

The film shows the old walled towns, the 
feudal castles, the medieval villages, the guild- 
halls, and the cathedrals. The hardships of 
travel, Chaucer and his Canterbury pilgrims, 
the Crusades, medieval cathedrals are topics 
covered by the study leaflet which is to be used 
with the film. 

The study leaflet contains suggested discus- 
sion questions, a word list, suggested study 
activities and suggested reading references. 

The film is designed for grades five through 
nine, senior high school and adult classes. 

The Renaissance. 16 mm. sound film. One reel. 
Color or black and white. Educational Col- 
laborator: Wendell W. Wright, Dean, School 
of Education, Indiana University. 

The enterprising spirit characteristic of the 
Renaissance is the theme of this film, which 
shows its audience the science, the literature 
and the art of the period. 

Age of Discovery; Spanish and Portuguese 
Explorations. 16 mm. sound film. One reel. 
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Color or black and white. Educational Col- 

laborator: George I. Sanchez, Professor of 

Latin American Education, the University 

of Texas. 

The tale of adventure related by this film 
takes the audience to the seaports and sailing 
vessels that were important in the exploration 
of routes to the Orient. The film touches on the 
early Portuguese explorations, the Spanish ex- 
plorations, and the Conquistadores who con- 
quered the new lands, founded settlements and 
military governments. The film aims to serve 
intermediate grades through adult levels. 

Our Living Declaration of Independence. 16 
mm. sound film. One and one half reels. Color 
and black and white. Educational Collabor- 
ator: Jerome G. Kerwin, Professor of Polit- 
ical Science, The University of Chicago. 


That the Declaration of Independence is a 
vital guide to present day living is the burden 
of this film. To illustrate the current applica- 
tion of its principles—freedom, rights, obliga- 
tions, the pursuit of happiness—the film illus- 
trates them through an account of a naturalized 
citizen and his American born children. 


The Plantation System in Southern Life. 16 
mm. sound film. One reel. Color or black and 
white. Educational Collaborator: Thomas 
Frank Barton, Associate Professor of Geog- 
raphy, Indiana University. 

The film shows how the “plantation” as a 
cultural pattern has had a deep and continuous 
influence on life in the South. 


The President’s Cabinet. 16 mm. sound. One 
reel. Color or black and white. Educational 
Collaborator: Paul C. Bartholomew, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, University of 
Notre Dame. 


The development of the cabinet is reviewed 
and its duties and those of the executive depart- 
ments are described by this film, which is suit- 
able for junior high through adult levels. 


New England: Background of Literature. 16 
mm. sound film. One reel. Color or black and 
white. Educational Collaborator: J. Paul 
Leonard, President, San Francisco State 
College. 


Junior and senior high school and college 
students should see this film which brings to 
its audience the New England of Bryant, Emer- 


son, Longfellow, Whittier, Thoreau, Holmes — 

and Alcott. 

Ways to Settle Disputes. 16 mm. sound film, 

One reel. Color or black and white. Educational 
Collaborator: Carter Davidson, Ph.D., Pregj- 
dent, Union College. 

Compromise is one method of settling dis. 
putes. Other ways are suggested by this film for _ 
primary and intermediate grades. 

The Meaning of the Industrial Revolution. 16 
mm. sound film. Color or black and white, 
Educational Collaborator: I. O. Foster, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education, 
Indiana University. 

The transformation of production from hand 
tools to power tools and from water power to 
steam power are illustrated dramatically so that 
the audience realizes the industrial achieve. 
ments that revolutionized Western civilization. 
Coronet Films Catalog of 16 mm. Sound In 

structional Motion Pictures 1950 Pp. 62. 

This catalog is equipped with a Related 
Course Index which shows a teacher at a glance 
all the films designed for use in her particular 
course of study. A Utilization Chart offers a 
detailed list of grade levels and subject areas 
covered by each Coronet film. 


The films grouped under the subject heading 
“Social Studies” are found on pages 22-31, in- 
clusive, of the catalog. 

Young America Films, Inc. 
18 East 41st St. 
New York City 17, N. Y. 

Catalog on Teaching Films 16 mm. Sound. April | 
1950. Illustrated. Pp. 14. 
Over 100 new films made especially for the — 

classroom are shown on a Correlation Chart 

which shows subject field and grade level at 4 

glance. 


Catalog on Filmstrips. April 1950. Illustrated. 
Pp. 7. 
This catalog is also equipped with a correla- 
tion chart. 
See and Hear Magazine 
812 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
See and Hear Magazine, Issue 6, Vol. 5 
“Our World Neighbors” 
This number also includes lists of films, film- 
strips and recordings. 
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News and Comment 


LEONARD B. IRWIN 
Principal, High School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


COMMUNISM AND CIVIL RIGHTS 

To a teacher interested in bringing vividly 
to his or her classes the meaning and dignity of 
the Bill of Rights, the problem of Communism 
in America is offering some boundless oppor- 
tunities. In a matter of months we have seen 
grave issues rise involving many of these 
rights: free speech, free press, free assembly, 
freedom from self-incrimination, freedom from 
bills of attainder, trial by jury and so on. It 
has been many years since the actions of any 
one group have stirred up so many controver- 
sial questions. The urgency of them and their 
basic importance provide excellent means of 
getting young people to think seriously about 
the democratic idea. 

Is the non-Communist oath required of labor 
union officials by the Taft-Hartley Act legal or 
right? Should our courts allow Communists on 
trial as much latitude as Judge Medina did? 
Should Congressional committees or individual 
Congressmen either directly or by implication 
have an unrestricted right to accuse a person 
of Communism without a fair trial? What 
should be said of the private group which pub- 
lishes the smearing blacklist, “Red Channels?” 
Is the recent law requiring Communists to reg- 
ister with the authorities legal or wise? Should 
persons suspected by others of Red sympathies 
be allowed to appear as lecturers or public 
entertainers? These are typical questions which 
can be the basis for fruitful and lively discus- 
sions on civil rights. Most pupils will have some 
pre-conceived ideas; sensible or not, these will 
provide the incentive for debate, research and 
further reading. 

The general problem of dealing with Ameri- 
can Communists appears to resolve itself into 
two main phases: identification and regulation. 
On the first point we have to decide how we can 
tell a Communist from anybody else; on the 
second, we must decide what, if anything, 
should be done to restrict his ability to do us 
harm. In both cases we must decide these pol- 
icies with a watchful eye that we do not damage 
our basic structure of civil rights which pro- 


tects us all. It is all too easy for the majority, 
in its eagerness to hamper or chastise an un- 
desirable minority, to do more harm to our 
institutions than the minority itself could ever 
do. 

The only obvious method of identifying 
Communists is to require all of them to stand up 
and be counted, or to require a declaration, 
affirmative or negative, from all suspected per- 
sons or from all persons in certain classes of 
employment. Teachers’ loyalty oaths and the 
non-Communist oath required of labor unions 
using the NLRB are examples; so is the Mundt- 
McCarran Bill, recently passed over the presi- 
dential veto, which requires all Communists and 
Communist-front organizations to register with 
the Department of Justice. Anything of this 
sort is open to a number of reasonable ob- 
jections. For one thing, unless we are to return 
to the methods of the Inquisition, there is no 
way of determining the truth of a declaration. 
Once the Communist party is proscribed, it 
can simply dissolve and, as Professor Chafee of 
Harvard said, reappear as a chess club, a 
Shakespearean society or some other outwardly 
innocuous organization which the law cannot 
touch. Secondly, a law which deprives members 
of groups (called subversive by Congress or the 
Justice Deparment) of any rights accorded 
other citizens comes dangerously close to being 
a bill of attainder, since it is a conviction by 
legislative or executive act rather than by 
judicial process. Most important of all, there is 
real danger to the principle of personal free- 
dom in any law which requires a citizen to 
state his beliefs. His acts are properly a matter 
of public concern, but his thoughts must remain 
his own if there is to be democracy. 

Supreme Court Justice Robert Jackson anal- 
yzed this distinction in masterful logic in his 
opinion on a case involving the validity of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. This opinion was reprinted 
in Harper’s for September. In it Justice Jackson 
upheld the requirement that labor officers be 
required to take a non-Communist oath in order 
that their unions be qualified to appear before 
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the National Labor Relations Board. But he 
opposed the further requirement that a union 
officer must also swear that “he does not believe 
in... the overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment by force or by any illegal or uncon- 
stitutional methods.” He held that Congress has 
no power under the Constitution to punish men 
for their thoughts or beliefs except as they can 
be shown to have led to overt acts. “If power 
to forbid acts includes power to forbid contem- 
plating them, then the power of government 
over beliefs is as unlimited as its power over 
conduct and the way is open to force disclosure 
of attitudes on all manner of social, economic, 
moral and political issues.” 

In these words Justice Jackson gives a warn- 
ing against the hysteria that can so easily over- 
come the clear thinking of patriotic Americans. 
He readily admits that membership in the Com- 
munist party is essentially different from mem- 
bership in any other American political party, 
past or present, and this difference justifies 
stricter regulation. That is why he upholds the 
first part of the Taft-Hartley oath. Party mem- 
bership is an act—one which has been proved 
to be inimical to American institutions and in 
the interests of a foreign power. As such, we 
can properly regulate the freedom of a party 
member to hold positions of trust or power in 
this country. But when we also begin to restrict 
the freedoms of individuals simply for their 
supposed beliefs, we are treading on new and 
dangerous ground. This is the most question- 
able feature of the Mundt-McCarran Act, for it 
penalizes not only party members, but members 
of organizations which are accused of Com- 
munist sympathy. In other words, the law 
punishes persons for what it is supposed they 
believe. 

The importance of the distinction between 
Communist party members and Communist 
sympathizers may seem trivial, and in matter of 
fact it may often be meaningless in practice. 
But from the point-of-view of our civil rights it 
is vital. If an individual commits a crime such 
as sabotage, it makes no difference whether he is 
a Communist or merely a fellow-traveler ; he is 
guilty and punishable either way. If his offense, 
however, is rather that of being un-American 
and pro-Russian in his words and ideas, he is 
protected by the First Amendment. We should 
not let ourselves be carried away by anger or 


fear into punishing unpopular beliefs. As 
Justice Jackson points out, joining the Com- 
munist party, under present-day conditions, 
can reasonably be considered as a deliberately 
anti-American act, since the party is actually a 
foreign-dominated secret society group dedi- 
cated to revolution by force. Members of such 
a group join voluntarily and hence may properly 
be denied positions where they may carry out 
their avowed objects of injuring the nation. 
But it is a questionable precedent, at the very 
least, to discriminate against others whose be- 
liefs we may abhor but who have committed no 
overt criminal or subversive act. That way leads 
toward tyranny. 

The meaning of these things should be em- 
phasized in our classes. The glory of our politi- 
cal system is the independence and liberty of 
the individual. It is too easy for young people, 
surrounded as they are by many manifestations 
of the state, to fail to understand what civil 
liberties mean. The Communist danger provides 
a current laboratory for testing our compre- 
hension of and devotion to democratic ideals. 
We must think clearly ourselves and teach our 
pupils to do so. 


TEACHING TIME AND SPACE CONCEPTS 


Social studies teachers are sometimes startled 
to find how little grasp most of their youngsters 
have of space and time relationships. To many 
of them, apparently, the world was mere chaos 
before they were born. Nothing of real import- 
ance occurred, or at least not in any sensible 
way. A great many famous people seem to have 
existed, but whether a particular one lived fifty 
years or five thousand years ago is a moot point 
of little real concern. Most events are to be 
classified roughly into two categories—those 
that happened recently and those that happened 
a long time ago, that is, before 1935 or there- 
abouts. Probably the only time relationship 
many children understand between the Punic 
Wars and the French Revolution is that one 
is mentioned on page 11 of their history book 
and the other on page 380. Perhaps our text- 
books and our own teaching methods do contrib- 
ute a great deal to chronological confusion; we 
run through the first three or four millenia of 
recorded history in about the same time that 
we spend on the past quarter-century. While 
this may be quite justifiable, it does not aid 
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a child’s appreciation of the long passage of 
time since civilized man appeared. 

If this condition exists for the tiny period 
of civilization, how much less do pupils com- 
prehend its part in the whole time-span of 
earth? The over-valuation of the historical im- 
portance of present events is one effect of a dis- 
torted time-sense. Perhaps all of us would 
benefit from a better idea of how long it has 
taken man to attain his present “civilized” 
state. We are the product of millions of years 
of evolution. An appreciation of this should 
lead to a better realization of the responsibil- 
ities of civilized conduct. 

In The Clearing House for September, N. W. 
Wells of Gardena High School, Los Angeles, 
describes a little unit on time and space orien- 
tation which he uses in his social studies classes. 
By means of graphs, pictures and films, com- 
bined with reading, he seeks to have his classes 
see the earth’s relative place in the cosmic 
scheme and man’s place in the chronology of the 
earth. The particular methods described by Mr. 
Wells may not be appropriate in every situa- 
tion, but the purpose is an important one in 
social studies. The proper study of man requires 
a sense of time and place and especially the 
idea that this generation, despite its tremen- 
dous problems, is a microscopic atom in the 
vastness of history. The universe and life went 
on without us and probably will continue to do 
so unless we finally discover a means to dis- 
integrate it all. A little humility for our in- 
significance and a little pride that we have at 
least a chance to move mankind forward 
another step—these might well be two objec- 
tives of social studies teaching. 


NOTES 


Volume 46 (1948-49) of the Annual Proceed- 
ings of the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies has been received. Its title is Teaching 
America’s Heritage of Freedom, and it contains 
about a dozen articles by as many contributors. 
As the gesneral title indicates, the volume is in- 
tended to provide some practical ideas for social 
studies teachers to use in presenting to their 
pupils the fundamentals of American doctrine. 
In his preface the editor, George Oeste, says: 
“There is no lack of energy on the part of the 
Communist dictators in indoctrinating their 
philosophy and in teaching young people to be 


zealous in behalf of their political faith. Not 
merely as a counter-attack to Communism, but 
as a positive program of instruction, we must 
teach young people the meaning of our heri- 
tage as a free people.” 

The volume contains articles on the teaching 
of American institutions at the college, secon- 
dary and elementary levels. Most of them are 
excellent and certainly worth the teacher’s time 
to read. Few of us can feel confident that we 
thoroughly understand American rights and 
institutions, even though we try to teach them; 
the subject is far too intricate and is constantly 
open to new conceptions and modifications. 

Copies of the Proceedings may be obtained 
for one dollar each from the editor, George I. 
Oeste, Germantown High School, Philadelphia 
44, Pennsylvania. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, has published the 1950 edition of its ex- 
cellent booklet, Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials (50 cents). It contains some two 
thousand entries, all of which have been ex- 
amined and evaluated by the compilers. The 
items are cataloged alphabetically by a wide 
range of subjects, and each is furnished with 
a brief description and the information neces- 
sary for obtaining copies. This booklet should be 
a very useful reference for any teacher. 

The summer number of the Journal of Negro 
Education is a mine of valuable information 
for anyone interested in the Negro minority 
problem. The general title is ““The Negro Child 
and Youth in the American Social Order.” The 
volume of over two hundred pages contains 
twenty-two excellent articles on many aspects 
of Negro youth problems. They constitute a 
source of real value for study of this most im- 
portant field. 

The work of Unesco continues to receive less 
public attention and support than the import- 
ance of its objectives warrants. This is a con- 
dition that social studies teachers should try 
to remedy. One way of doing so is to become 
familiar themselves with what Unesco has done 
and plans to do, always bearing in mind that 
more could be done if the world really cared 
about it. Two recent publications of Unesco are 
useful in bringing one up to date on its activ- 
ities. One is The Programme of Unesco Pro- 
posed by the Executive Board, and the other is 
Report to the United Nations, 1949-1950. While 
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neither of them can be classified as recreational 
reading, they are well worth a careful study; 
almost anyone will be sure to find a record of an 
activity that he had never heard of. One cannot 
help wondering what might be accomplished 


with a king-sized budget and world-wide co. 
operation. Copies of these reports (they cost 
45 and 65 cents respectively) can be obtained 
from Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


DaAvip W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia 


America’s Crop Heritage. By Nelson Klose. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1950. 
Pp. x, 156. $3.00. 

The significant role of plant introduction in 
the growth of American agriculture is not gen- 
erally known. Great changes in the American 
diet and landscape brought by the importation 
of new agricultural] plants are not well appre- 
ciated. Few Americans realize that a list of the 
fruits, vegetables, and small grains brought to 
this country from Europe and Asia would in- 
clude most of their familiar market and garden 
varieties. Certainly many would be surprised 
to learn that a recent Secretary of Agriculture 
estimated that of seventy-eight leading Ameri- 
can crops only about ten were native to the 
United States. 

Dr. Nelson Klose, Associate Professor of 
Social Sciences at Central State College, renders 
an important service in tracing for students and 
general readers the history of the importation 
into America of important agricultural plants. 
He writes principally of the plant importation 
work of the federal government, showing that 
it has been more significant, better organized, 
and better recorded than the work of individ- 
uals and private agencies. He focuses attention 
on the organization, aims, methods, and effects 
of Federal plant introduction prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of Plant Industry in 
1901. 

America’s adoption of foreign crops began 
with the second voyage of Columbus to the 
New World and as a result of varying need 
and enterprise continued sporadically through- 
out the colonial period. Federal promotion of 
plant introduction came in response to the 
pleas of prominent agriculturists and agricul- 
tural societies who contended that only with 


government assistance could they cope with the 
problems of importing and disseminating new 
plant varieties and conducting necessary ex- 
perimental work. More or less systematic crop 
introduction by the federal government began 
following an agricultural appropriation of 1839 
which provided $1,000 to aid in collecting and 
publishing agricultural statistics and in collect- 
ing and distributing seeds. By 1897 the impor- 
tance of plant introduction had become so ap- 
parent that an appropriation of $20,000 was 
allotted exclusively for this work. 

Professor Klose briefly traces the foreign 
origin of familiar agricultural commodities, 
describes early American experiments with 
them, and shows their contribution to the agri- 
cultural development of the United States. His 
account of the introduction of varieties of 
wheat, oats, fiber and forage crops, grapes, 
citrus fruits, sugar-producing plants, rice, figs 
and dates clearly indicates America’s indebted- 
ness to foreign plant resources. Yet despite this 
tremendous crop heritage, Professor Klose con- 
tends that an enormous reserve of foreign plant 
life “is a challenge to those who hold that the 
diminishing food supply of the world, in face of 
an increasing population, is a threat to our sur- 
vival,” for this reserve still offers possibilities 
for new food crops as well as increased benefits 
to mechanical and chemical technology. 

While this book gives credit to the work of 
various individuals which led to significant 
plant introductions, it could have been enlivened 
considerably by description of the personal 
heroism and sacrifice often shown by American 
plant explorers. This would have enhanced its 
appeal especially to youthful readers for whom it 
is offered as a possible textbook in agricultural 
history. The world-wide travels of David G. 
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Fairchild leading to over five hundred plant 
introductions, the quest of Niels E. Hansen for 
hardy forage plants on the steppes of Siberia, 
Mark A. Carlton’s searches for varieties of 
Russian cereals, Frank N. Meyers’ adventures 
in the semidesert areas of China while seeking 
drought-resistant plants, and the exciting ex- 
periences of many other government plant ex- 
plorers might have been related with dramatic 
effect. Archival reports and published narra- 
tives vividly reveal the great personal risk at 
which many important plants were discovered. 
However, despite this shortcoming, this book 
should be a useful reference for students of 
economic history, for it helps to close a gap in 
the story of American economic development. 


HAROLD T. PINKETT 


National Archives and Records Service 
Washington, D. C. 


Courts on Trial: Myth and Reality in American 
Justice. By Jerome Frank. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 441. $5.00. 


Judge Jerome Frank of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals is an iconoclastic legal 
philosopher whose views are always stimulating 
and always provocative. Although he is an 
upper-court judge, he believes that the trial 
courts are the most important part of our judi- 
cial system, and he wrote this book to strip 
away some of the mystery, impersonality, and 
legal magic from “court-house government.” 

In his opinion, trial-court fact-finding is “the 
toughest part of the judicial function.’ One 
brilliant chapter is entitled, “Facts Are 
Guesses.” To him “law’—a term which he 
avoids wherever possible—is an art, not a sci- 
ence. He repeatedly emphasizes the human ele- 
ment in the judicial process. He regards “The 
Unblindfolding of Justice,” to use the title of 
another chapter, as a healthy trend. Inter- 
spersed throughout his discussion are shrewd 
criticisms of legal magic, the jury system, “legal 
science,” legal education, “the cult of the robe,” 
natural law, and legal classicism. In his last 
chapter he questions no fewer than twenty- 
three legal axioms and makes thirteen sugges- 
tions for reform. 

The whole treatment is made more delightful 
and significant by the author’s broad perspec- 


tive and vast erudition. Here is a book on legal 
matters which a layman can read with pleasure 
as well as with profit. 

NORMAN D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Western Political Heritage. By William Y. 
Elliott and Neil A. McDonald. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. xvi, 1027. $6.75. 
The book Western Political Heritage by 

William Y. Elliott, Williams Professor of 
History and Political Science, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Neil A. McDonald, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Rutgers University, 
is a combination of selections from original 
sources, the writings of the great political 
thinkers, and commentary by the authors. As 
such it may fill, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
classroom needs better than other texts which 
contain no primary source material or are mere 
source collections with some accompanying ex- 
planations, too brief to guide effectively the 
beginning student. 

The authors stress their belief that one 
should approach the study of the problems of 
political organization and law through the 
search for the fundamental, the lasting ele- 
ments of all political society, “studying the 
basic moral and philosophical conceptions that 
have run through human history,” rather than 
by merely describing and analyzing the existing 
institutions and major political systems of the 
world (p. viii). To achieve a real perspective 
of the crisis of Western civilization in our own 
time, one must, the authors maintain, follow 
the development of the struggle between con- 
stitutional and arbitrary government—between 
the concepts of human rights and government 
under law and totalitarianism—as it is ex- 
pressed in the great and important writings of 
the political philosophers and statesmen. While 
emphasizing the history of political ideas which 
“lifts one outside one’s own times and the 
prejudices and preconceptions of those times” 
(p. ix), the text happily combines the histor- 
ical approach with the analytical one. 

The reader will find in this book the familiar 
great landmarks of political thought from the 
“dawn” of history to the present. The selection 
made is judicious and a good balance is estab- 
lished between antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
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modern times, and the contemporary period. 
Question marks could be raised concerning the 
“readings” of the final chapter, but no selec- 
tion is possible that would satisfy everybody. 


The readings of each chapter are prefaced 
by a clearly and succinctly written “essay” pro- 
viding the reader with a minimum of historical 
background knowledge and pertinent biograph- 
ical data. Twelve of these essays are written 
by Professor Elliott, three by Professor Mc- 
Donald. While they are not detailed, as the 
authors realize, they offer a good introduction 
to the political thought of each period and 
emphasize the key concepts of political theory 
in the respective era. A commendable feature 
of the book are references to literary works in 
which political ideas are embedded. 


The fifteenth and last chapter bears the title 
“Toward a Constitutional World Order” and 
includes a pessimistic article—justified by re- 
cent events—by one of the authors, W. Y. 
Elliott, written in the spring of 1946 on “Can 
We Organize a Free World, Under Law?” In 
the article the author took a dim view of the 
hope for world peace because of Russian ex- 
pansionism and ideology. The student of the 
history of political ideas is naturally in- 
clined to attribute to ideas a larger motivating 
power than to other historical phenomena. 
Many a reader, while not denying the moving 
power of ideas and recognizing the difficulty of 
reconciling bitterly hostile ideologies, will not 
subscribe to the implied fatalistic view of an 
inevitable clash between the two worlds. 


The bock, primarily designed as college text 
for classes in political thought, will also be of 
interest to students of history and politics in 
general. The questions discussed by the great 
political writers are, partly at least, eternal 
ones and recur again and again, and many an 
answer, while time-bound, contains much time- 
less truth. 

ALFRED D. LOW 
Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 


An Approach to Social Problems. By Abbott 
P. Herman. New York: Ginn and Company, 
1949. Pp. xiii, 516. $3.75. 

“Social problems arise, and existing prob- 
lems are aggravated, when a society creates or 


| 


accepts instruments of change, yet fails to | 


understand, anticipate, or deal with the cop. 
sequences of such action.” Instruments of 
change may be inventions or other forces such 
as migration or nationalism, age changes or 
disease. Failure to understand or deal with 
consequences may be related to institutional 
failure, our long tradition of individualism, our 
natural law assumptions (including our “yp. 
scientific doctrines which assert the innate 
superiority of certain races and the born jp. 
feriority of others”), and the immaturity of 
the social sciences. 

This reviewer feels that here is a book that 
makes a contribution toward clearing the at- 
mosphere in the field of social problems. In our 
effort to escape from the piece-meal type of 
treatment of problems we have not been too 
successful in finding a general principle to give 
unity of treatment. Professor Herman’s text 
should help. It is what it claims to be, an Ap. 
proach, in which the attempt, as suggested ip 
the central statement quoted above, is to relate 
all social problems to two basic causes—change 
and man’s attitude toward change. 

On the other hand the book stops with the 
presentation of the author’s Approach. To some 
this may be regarded as a shortcoming. IIlus- 
tration by use of specific problems is too linm- 
ited. The farm problem, unemployment, pov- 
erty, juvenile delinquency, and population are 
rather briefly, though helpfully, related to the 
general framework. Beyond these, there is very 
little on specific problems. 

The value of this text, then, is that it gives 
unity and coherence to the study of social prob- 
lems, and should help students understand the 
interrelatedness of these problems. Its use 
should make a contribution to the usual prob- 
lems course, especially when supplemented with 
additional material. 

J. F. HENRY 
Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


Sociology: A Study of Society and Culture. By 
Kimball Young. New York: American Book 
Company, 1949. Pp. xxxii, 638. $5.00. 
One always looks forward to a book by Kim- 

ball Young. While this book is announced as 4 

revision, it is actually a new book. Not only 

is the book manufactured on an entirely neW 
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format, but the contents, discussion and devel- 
opment of topics differs from Kimball Young’s 
earlier editions more than many introductory 
texts by various authors differ from each other. 
In this text Young has brought together in a 
very readable and effective manner the best 
materials available. His discussion and analy- 
sis is presented in a very readable manner. The 
book is divided into five clear-cut parts. Part 
One deals with Society, Culture and Personal- 
ity; Part Two—Place and People; Part Three— 
Basic Institutions and Processes; Part Four— 
Social Relations Based on Role and Status; and 
Part Five—Control and Change. This new 
edition by Kimball Young demands careful 
consideration by every teacher of sociology. 
M. C. ELMER 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The Heritage of America. Edited by Henry 
Steel Commager and Allan Nevins. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, Revised Edition. 
1949. Pp. xxxvi, 1227. Illustrated. $3.00. 
The sub-title, Readings in American History 

tells what this book really is. The 269 readings, 
grouped under thirty-six topical heads, are of 
wide variety in character and extensive range 
in time and subject-matter. The first numbers 
relate to “Opening Up the Continent,” the last 
to “The Second World War.” Twelve numbers 
deal with “Social Life in the Early Republic,” 
ten are devoted to “‘Politics” from 1824 to 1860, 
forty-eight tell of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction. The settlement of the West, cities 
and city problems, business and labor, and 
politics in later times are among other topics 
included. 

This is not a formal source book for the 
specialist: it aims at clothing the skeleton of 
history with flesh and blood—and _ succeeds. 
Nearly all the selections are interesting to the 
general reader, and the captions have been 
fashioned to catch attention—to the extent of 
being misleading in a few instances, as “Mo- 
hawks Spill Tea in Boston Harbor,” “Bronson 
Aleott Sows Transcendental Wild Oats,” and 
“Abner Doubleday Defends Fort Sumter.” 
There are a few slips in matters of fact, e.g: 
the John Brown speech was made at Charles 
Town, not Harper’s Ferry (p. 500); Plenty- 
Coups did not fight Three Stars on the Rosebud 


(p. 848) ; and Calhoun, Clay and Webster did 
not all die in 1850 (p. 626). 

There is a bibliography of 269 items num- 
bered to fit the readings. The outline of con- 
tents is supplemented by an index. The thirty- 
eight illustrations are well chosen for interest 
and value. 

JOHN W. WAYLAND 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Immigrant Life in New York City, 1825-1863. 
By Rogert Ernst. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University, 1949. Pp. 331. 
$4.50. 

This immigration study, based mainly on 
census reports, foreign-language journals, and 
newspapers, is both scholarly and readable. 

At a time when a majority of Congress de- 
sired a supply of cheap labor, an outmoded 
system of agriculture and unemployment in 
towns of central and western Europe made men 
anxious to come to America. Perils of disease 
and death on overcrowded freighters had to be 
braved. The immigrants crowded into the slum 
areas of New York, a commercial city, phys- 
ically unsuited to a rapidly growing popula- 
tion. The absence of city regulations left the 
newcomers at the mercy of crooked bond 
brokers and immigrant boardinghouse keepers. 
District neighborhoods of nationalities lived a 
squatter life in dilapidated tenements. At a 
time when labor was scarce, New York City 
became the largest recruiting center for foreign 
workers, skilled and unskilled, in America. 

The contents and the presentation make the 
book a suitable reference for secondary school 
or college students. It is a good example of the 
value of a study of a particular locale for the 
understanding of a topic of nation-wide sig- 
nificance. 

IRA KREIDER 

Abington Township High School 

Abington, Pennsylvania 


His Country Was the World: A Life of Thomas 
Paine. By Hildegrade Hawthorne. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1949. 
Pp. 224. $2.50. 

Although the jacket of this book suggests 
that the book is intended for ages 14 and up, 
the biography will prove profitable reading 
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not only for boys and girls of high school age 
but adults as well. It is written in a clear flow- 
ing style and contains many generally little- 
known facts concerning one of the greatest yet 
one of the most misrepresented figures in Rev- 
olutionary times, one who next to Washington 
himself, did most to bring about the ultimate 
victory of the Patriot cause. 


Most biographers of Thomas Paine either 
defame the character and motives of this great 
man or warmly defend him from the clouds of 
slander and vilification that have gathered 
about his head not only during his life-time 
but for over a century after his death. In this 
book the author endeavors to write objectively 
and to present an unbiased picture of Thomas 
Paine as he really was, letting facts of his life 
be his reputation. 

It seems to the reviewer that were Thomas 
Paine alive today he would put his stamp of ap- 
proval on the author’s biography as it is so 
strikingly like his own writing in its clarity, 
directness and lively interest. 

JOSEPH M. GOTTSCHALK 
Frankford High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 


GENERAL TOPICS 

The National Municipal League has prepared 

several very instructive pamphlets for use in 

government classes of the secondary level: 

The Story of the Council Manager Plan. Price 
20 cents. 

Citizen Organization for Political Activity: The 
Cincinnati Plan. Price 50 cents. 

Forms of Municipal Government: How Have 
They Worked? Price 25 cents. 

City Growing Pains: A Series of Discussions 
of Metropolitan Area Problems. Price 50 
cents. 


The above material can be secured by writing 
to the National Municipal League, 299 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 

Know Your Government, by Carl Rich. Ob- 
jective textbook in citizenship for use on 
the junior high school level. Price 55 cents. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 609 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco, California. 


PAMPHLETS 


Everyday Terms in Economics. By Corneliys 
C. Janzen. Wilcox and Follett Company, Chi. 
cago 5, Illinois. Price 60 cents. 


A valuable pamphlet for classroom use, con. 
tains over 1,000 accurate and concise definitions, 
Department of State Publication 3480 Series 4 


Cultural Relations Between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. United States Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents, 


The Point Four Program. Foreign Affairs Gut. 
line, Number 21. Economic Cooperation 
Series 11. Publication Number 3498. 1949, 
Pp. 6. Free. 


The philosophy and objectives of the pro. 
gram and its practical aspects, with a discus. 
sion of similar current programs. 


World Trade and the United States. Commercial 
Policy Series, Number 3492, 1949. Pp. 49. 
Price 20 cents. 


A graphic presentation of the advantages of 
increased world trade, and the United States 
leadership in the field. 


America’s Role in Economic Development 
Abroad. By Wilfred Malenbaum. Economic 
Cooperation Series 18, Publication Number 
3488. 1949. Pp. 6. Price 5 cents. 


United States activities in foreign economic 
development during the past year and those 
projected for the near future. 

How Peoples Work Together: The United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies. Prepared 
by the Department of Public Information of 
the United Nations. Manhattan Publishing 
Company. 225 Lafayette St., New York 12, 
N. Y. Price 50 cents. 


A worthwhile pamphlet that explains the 


aims and functions of each of the United 
Nations Departments. 


Mental Health is a Family Affair. By Dallas 
Pratt and Jack Neher. Public Affairs Press, 
Number 155. Price 20 cents. 


My America Activity Book. By M. M. Ames. 
Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri. Price 
48 cents. 


The Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., has prepared three 
excellent pamphlets that will prove of excep 
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tional value to teachers and economic classes: 

Handbook of Life Insurance, Price 10 cents; A 

Date with your Future, Price 10 cents; Teach- 

ing Aids on Family Security, Free. 

Socialism in the United States. Prepared by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. Price 50 cents. 

Youth and the World of Work. By the Social 
Research Service, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. Price 50 cents. 

A study based on a representative sample of 

Michigan 10th and 12th grade students. 
Teachers of world history, medieval history 

or modern history will welcome a series of 

pamphlets prepared by the Book Society of 

Canada Limited, 88 Richmond Street W. 

Toronto 1, Ontario. Price 35 cents each. 

The series includes the following books, with 
over 500 illustrations in each book: 

1. The Story of Tudor and Stuart Britain. 

2. The Story of Saxon and North Britain. 

3. Britain’s Story. 

4. The Story of Hanoverian and Modern 
Britain. 

. The Story of Medieval Britain. 

6. Our Empire’s Story. 

7. The Story of Prehistoric and Roman Britain. 

ARTICLES 

“Empire’s End in Southeast Asia,” by Virginia 
Thompson and Richard Adloff. Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, Headline Series Number 48, 
November-December, 1949. 

“Congress at Work,” Senior Scholastic. Part II, 
February 1. 1950. Volume 56, Number 1. 
price 20 cents. A very helpful article. 

“The New York Times Report.” The Civic 
Leader, Volume 17, Number 21, February 
27, 1950. Interesting reactions to the report. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
State Government. By Oliver P. Field, Pressly 
S. Sikes and John E. Stoner. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. Third Edition. 
Pp. xxi, 692. $4.50. 
An extensive revision of a popular text. 
Forgotten Religions. Edited by Vergilius Feriu. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 
xxi, 392. $7.50. 
An outstanding book as far as the field of 
philosophy is concerned. 
The Individual And His Religion. By Gordon 
W. Allport. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


or 


pany, 1950. Pp. vi, 147. $2.00. 

A constructive approach to present-day re- 
ligious problems. 

Democratic Government in Canada. By R. Mac- 
gregor Dawson. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota Press. 1950. Pp. xv, 
184. $2.75. 

A splendid picture of Canadian government, 
national, provincial, and municipal. 

History of Economic Thought. By Lewis H. 
Hauly. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1950. Fourth and enlarged edition. Pp. viii, 
996. $5.00. 

A college text that has been brought up to 
date on the latest thoughts in Economics. 
Twentieth Century Economic Thought. Edited 

by Glenn Hoover. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1950. Pp. xx, 819. $5.00. 

A book written by economists designed for 
the general reader. 

American State Government and Administra- 
tion. By Austin F. MacDonald. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1950. Fourth 
Edition. Pp. xxx, 721. $4.00. 

A revision of a popular college text. 
Community Organization and Planning. By 

Arthur Hillman. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1950. Pp. xviii, 377. $4.00. 

A timely book for text or reference work on 
community or city planning. . 
Diplomatic History, 1713-1933. By Sir Charles 

Petrie. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1949. Pp. xxix, 384. $2.75. 

A comprehensive study of 
affairs. 

The Idea of Usury. By Benjamin N. Nelson. 
Number 3, History of Ideas Series. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. 
v, 258. $3.00. 

A study on the commandment in Deuteron- 
omy on usury. 

Intellectual Capitalism. By Johannas Alasco. 
New York: World University Press, 1950. 
Pp. viii, 140. $2.50. 

A study of the nature of ownership and the 
nature of Capital itself. 

Introduction to Business Cycles. By Asher 
Achinstein. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1949. Pp. xxx, 496. $4.00. 

An excellent study of business conditions 
from the period of World War I to the present 
post-war problems. 
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Caribbean Lands: Mexico, Central America and 
the West Indies. By Francis Carpenter. New 
York: American Book Company, 1950. Pp. 
v, 392. $1.96. 

A vivid picture of Caribbean lands. 

Labor Dictionary. A Concise Compendium of 
Labor Information. By Paul H. Casselman. 
New York: Philosophical Library Incorpor- 
ated, 1949. Pp. 540. $7.50. 


Students and teachers will find this book in- 
valuable. 


Occupations Today. By John M. Brewer and 
Edward Landy. New York: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1949. Pp. xxiii, 383. $3.00. 

An unusual book for use in guidance work. 

Soviet Imperialism. By Ernest Day Carman. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1950. Pp. xvi, 175. $3.25. 

A penetrating analysis of Russia’s relentless 
drive toward world domination. 

Reading in Twentieth Century European His- 
tory. Edited by Alexander Baltzly and A. 
William Salomone. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. lix, 610. $5.00. 
The selections are unusual and will be very 

helpful to teachers and students. 


Selected Readings in Social Psychology. Edited 
by Steuart Henderson Britt. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, 1950. Pp. 1, 507. 
$2.00. 

This volume is prepared primarily for college 
undergraduates. 

War or Peace. By John Foster Dulles. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 
xxii, 274. $1.00. 

A splendid analysis of international and 
American foreign policy during the past five 
years. 

European History Since 1870. By F. Lee Benns. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1950. Pp. xxix, 946. $5.50. 

The recent history of Europe presented in a 
clear and understandable style. 

Catholic Social Thought. By Melvin J. Williams. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1950. 
Pp. xv, 567. $5.00. 

This book covers an extremely wide field in 
the social sciences. 

Out of My Years. By Albert Einstein. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. Ix, 
282. $4.75. 


A record of the achievements of one of our 
most eminent contemporaries. 

A Hook in Leviathan. By Bradley D. Nash and 
Cornelius Lynde. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. Pp. xiv, 234. $3.00. 

A critical interpretation of the Hoover Com. 
mission Report. 
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